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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THEMISTOCLES’ CAREER. 


THE ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία has brought out 
more clearly than before certain peculiarities 
in the different accounts of the life of 
Themistocles which have never, so far as I 
am aware, been sufficiently noticed. There 
appear to have been two distinct systems of 
chronology, separated by an interval of ten 
years, and our authorities differ according as 
they follow the one or the other, or some- 
times the one sometimes the other. I denote 
the two systems by the letters A and J, and 
take the points at issue in order. Other 
matters, e.g. Themistocles’ στρατηγία and the 
rebuilding of the walls, are not in dispute. 


A B 
(1) Themistocles’ archonship . 493 483 
(2) His ostracism ..... 471 461 
(3) His flight from Argos . . 467 [457] 
(4) Hisdesth ....... 459 449 


(1) Themistocles’ archonship. 

A, Dionysius of Halicarnassus (vi. 34) 
gives Themistocles as the name of the archon 
eponymus of 493. This Themistocles must 
be identical with the great Themistocles, for 
(a) Thucydides’ expression (i. 93, ef. vi. 54 
and Paus. I. i. 2) ἐπὶ τῆς ἐκείνου ἀρχῆς, ἧς κατ᾽ 
ἐνιαυτὸν ᾿Αθηναίοις ἦρξε seems to imply that 
the latter was archon eponymus, (b) the 
Scholiast’s note says πρὸ τῶν Μηδικῶν ἦρξε 
Θεμιστοκλῆς ἐνιαυτὸν ἕνα, (6) when we find (᾽Αθ. 
πολ. 22) that the archons were at that date 
elected, not appointed by lot, the identi- 
fication becomes almost certain, (d) if 
Themistocles died in 459 (infra) at the age 
of 65 (Plut. 7hem. 31), the year 493 was the 
first in which he was eligible’ for the 
archonship, and we may be sure that so 


1 We are justified in assuming that the limit of age 
is applicable to his time. 
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ambitious a young man would take this first 
step in a political career at the earliest 
opportunity. 

B. Plutarch (Them. 31, Kim. 18) sets 
the death of Themistocles in 449. He was 
then 65 years old. Therefore he cannot 
have been archon in 493, but the year 483 
has the same claim as has just been advanced 
for 493. Cf. also Plut. Zhem. 3, where in 
490 Themistocles is νέος ἔτι and has not yet 
abandoned his fast life for politics, and Hdt. 
vii. 143, where in 480 he is spoken of as és 
πρώτους νεωστὶ παριών. 

The author of the ᾿Αθηναιων πολιτεία 
makes Nicodemus archon in 484, in opposi- 
tion to Dionysius who places him in 483. 
Probably he conceives of Themistocles as the 
archon of 483. 

The Scholiast on Aeschines in Timarch. 
23, commenting on the words ἐπὶ Νικοφήμου 
ἄρχοντος, Says οὗτος ἦρξε πρὸ Θεμιστοκλέους. 
He has evidently a hazy recollection of 
Nicodemus. 


(2) Themistocles’ ostracism. 
(3) His flight from Argos. 

A. Thucydides (i. 137) tells us that 
Themistocles, when he went up to Susa, 
found Artaxerxes νεωστὶ βασιλεύοντα. The 
accession of Artaxerxes falls about mid- 
summer 465. Later writers represent 
Themistocles as introduced to Xerwes by 
Artabanus or others (Plut. 7hem. 27, Diod. 
xi. 56, ete.). Their mistake is best explained 
if we suppose that Themistocles reached Asia 
during the lifetime of Xerxes, and Susa 
during the brief period of Artabanus’ 
influence (v. Clinton Δι. II. ann. 465, 
Busolt G.G. II. p. 390 note 2). At least 
the confusion is the more easily accounted 
for, the nearer we put his arrival in Asia to 
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the year 4θῦ.1 His accusation on the charge 
of complicity with the treason of Pausanias, 
and his flight from Argos, must have been a 
couple of years earlier (v. Busolt), ¢.e. about 
467. 

Themistocles was evidently some years at 
Argos (Thue. i. 135). Diodorus (xi. 54) 
recounts his fall under the year 471. Cicero 
(de amic. xii. 42) dates the banishment of 
Themistocles twenty years after that of 
Coriolanus, ὁ 6. in 471. This date harmonizes 
well enough with other facts and notices (Ὁ. 
Busolt καὶ 15, esp. p. 8369 note 7). 

B. The ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία (25) represents 
Themistocles as still at Athens ἐπὶ Κόνωνος 
ἄρχοντος, 462 Bc. The writer probably 
placed his ostracism in 46], for he is not 
mentioned again except in a retrospect, and 
his fall would naturally follow on the 
assassination of Ephialtes (cf. 26). 

A possible trace of the same chronology 
may be detected in Diodorus’ story of a 
charge of προδοσία brought against Themis- 
tocles before his ostracism, on which he was 
acquitted (xi. 54). The accusation can 
hardly correspond to ‘ Aristotle’s’ ἔμελλε 
κρίνεσθαι Μηδισμοῦ, for the trial before the 
Areopagus hangs together with the attack 
on that council, of which there is no trace 
in Diodorus. But it may represent the 
accusation of 467, which on the other system 
drove Themistocles from Argos. The & 
version may have run—467 first accusation 
and acquittal, 461 ostracism, 457 (1) second 
accusation and flight, and Diodorus have 
taken his chronology from A, his facts from B. 

Another trace may be found in Plutarch’s 
reason for following Thucydides and Charon 
of Lampsacus, who bring Themistocles to 
Susa after the accession of Artaxerxes, 
rather than Ephorus and others, who bring 
him into the presence of Xerxes. τοῖς 
xpovixois, he says (Z'hem. 27), δοκεῖ μᾶλλον ὃ 
Θουκυδίδης συμφέρεσθαι, καίπερ οὐδ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
ἀτρέμα συνταττομένοις. To bring Themistocles 
and Xerxes together at Susa is of course in- 
consistent with either version, but it is more 
likely that Plutarch is protesting against 
what he regards as an error of ten years, 
than that he has detected a mistake of a few 
months, especially as his other notes of time 
(except when borrowed from Stesimbrotus) 
agree with the B system. The καίπερ 
οὐδ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀτρέμα συνταττομένοις shows 
that he differs from Thucydides, and con- 
firms the previous interpretation of νεωστὶ 
βασιλεύοντα. 

1 It is noteworthy that the Athenian envoys, 
Thue. iv. 50, on arriving at Ephesus find Artaxerxes 
νεωστὶ τεθνηκότα. The expression is exactly parallel 
to νεωστὶ βασιλεύοντα, and the interval cannot be 
more than four months. 
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These indications point to the alternative 
461 for 471, and seem to hint at the 
alternative 457 for 467. 


(4) Themistocles’ death. 

A, Thucydides (i. 138) ascribes the death 
of Themistocles to sickness, but also mentions 
another account, according to which he took 
poison despairing of fulfilling his promises to 
Artaxerxes. While preferring the former 
explanation he does not seem to consider the 
latter impossible. The circumstances of the 
time of 'Themistocles’ death must therefore 
have been such as to make it plausible. The 
same conclusion follows from the fact that a 
very similar story was popularly accepted 
only thirty-five years after the event (Aris- 
toph. #9. 83-4). Historical considerations 
(v. Busolt p. 480 note 2) show that Them- 
istocles, were he in Asia, must have been 
called on to fiulfil his engagements in the 
year 459, when the Athenians sent an 
armament to support the revolt of Inaros, 
and no sooner. 459 must therefore be the 
date of Themistocles’ death. 

3. Plutarch, both in his Themistocles (31) 
and in his Kimon (18) connects the death of 
Themistocles with Kimon’s expedition in 449, 

I will not attempt to explain how there 
came to be two systems of chronology, but 
four facts seem to bear upon the question— 
(a) it was known or granted that Themis- 
tocles died at the age of 65, (δ) it was known 
or (probably rightly) assumed that he was 
archon swo anno, (c) the two Persian invasions 
were just ten years apart, (ὦ) the two 
Egyptian expeditions were also ten years 
apart. 

Against the A chronology we may note so 
far Herodotus’ statement that Themistocles 
was in 480 és πρώτους νεωστὶ παριών. But 
these words may perhaps refer only to his 
undisputed προστασία atter the ostracism of 
Aristeides. On the other hand the very 
attractiveness of the & version is against it, 
for the temptations to such a reconstruction 
would be stronger. Neither is the B system 
the better for the statement of the ᾿Αθηναίων 
πολιτεία, that after 487 the archons were 
appointed by lot. Lastly the date 484 
assigned to the archonship of Nicodemus in 
opposition to so trustworthy and impartial 
an authority as Dionysius almost suggests 
that Nicodemus has been thrust back a year 
to make room for Themistocles. But the 
question of the relative value of the two 
chronologies is closely connected with the 
complicated problem of Themistocles’ decree 
about the fleet, which had better be reserved 
for separate consideration, 
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LUDUS LATRUNCULORUM. 


Tuts subject has been fully treated with 
great learning and abilitv by Mr. Wayte in 
the new edition of the Dict. of Antiquities. 
I therefore merely wish to discuss one or 
two points as to which his interpreta- 
tion of the evidence seems to be unsatisfac- 
tory. The chief and almost only prose 
passage which gives us any information as 
to the Roman method of playing the game is 
the well-known one from the Oriyines of 
Isidore, Bishop of Seville, an encyclopaedic 
writer, based largely on the rata of 
Suetonius and written in the first half of 
the seventh century a.p. The passage runs 
as follows. Calculi partim ordine moventur 
partim vage. {1460 alios ordinarios alios 
vayos appellant. At vero, qui moveri omnino 
non possunt tneitos dicunt. The meaning of 
the first part of this passage is tolerably 
certain. ‘There were two classes of pieces : 
(1) common soldiers who moved one square 
at a time and only straight forward or back- 
ward,! (2) officers who could move along 
any number of squares at a time or in any 
direction. It has been conjectured, but 
without a shadow of evidence, that the 
officers were called datrones and the inferior 
pieces latrunculi. So far as our information 
goes we are only warranted in supposing 
that datrunculus was the ordinary name for 
both classes, while the form Jdatra was 
used in poetry for metrical reasons, But it 
is the last clause of the passage from Isidore 
to which I wish especially to call attention. 
In the well-known phrase ad incitas rediyere 
which occurs twice in Plautus (as Mr. Wayte 
points out, calces an older word for calculi 
must be supplied) and twice in Lucilius in 
the form ad incita, commentators and 
lexicographers invariably explain incitus as 
a piece which has become blocked and so 
cannot be moved. Thus according to this 
idea a player who is ad incitas redactus is in 
the position of a chess-player who has been 
stale-mated by his opponent. But this is 
not what Isidore says and is not, I think, 
what he means. As I understand him, the 
inciti are a third order of pieces which cannot 
be moved at all. And there seems to be a 
confirmation of this in a recent find of latrwn- 
culi inatomb at Perugia. 
816 glass Jatrunculi, hemispherical in 
shape, and of three colours—blue, yellow, 


JAemulus et coeptum saepe recurrit iter, Ovid 
A.A, iii. 360. This however may refer only to the 
officers. 


Here were found. 


and white (Votizie det Scavi 1887, p. 396). 
Now, although the descriptions of the game 
that have come down to us represent the 
opposing pieces as distinguished by colour, 
may it net have been sometimes the case 
that while shape distinguished the opposing 
pieces colour was used to distinguish the 
different classes of pieces ἢ Thus the gentle- 
man who was buried at Perugia took with 
him to the Elysian fields a plentiful supply 
of his own datrunculi and trusted to find 
there other persons similarly provided. The 
latrunculi in the British Museum, I am 
informed by Mr. Walters, are of very various 
colours and shades of colour, but practically 
of the same size and shape. It is curious 
to note that none of them are red or black. 
But, be this as it may, I am contirmed in 
my view of the nature of the inciti by the 
fact that the game evidently represented the 
mimicry of war. ‘The movable pieces were 
the armies drawn up in battle array, the 
oflicers being, I should conjecture, far fewer 
in number than the common soldiers, The 
supposition that they stood in a row, with 
the common soldiers like a row of pawns 
in front of them, is an analogy from chess 
for which there is no authority. On the 
other hand the immovable pieces, the inciti, 
represented the camp, aad the man who was 
ad incitas redactus was in the position of a 
general whose army had been defeated and 
whose camp was being stormed. This stage 
in the game is apparently represented in the 
Laus Pisonis in the following lines : 
Sic ad maiora movetur, 
ut citus ecfracta prorumpat in agmina 


mandra, 
clausaque deiecto populetur moenia vallo. 


But this passage brings us face to face 
with another crux. What does mandra 
mean? The only other passage in which it 
occurs in connexion with the dudus latrun- 
culorum is Mart. vii. 72, 7 


mandris et vitreo latrone clusos. 
Its primary meaning is a ‘pen’ but it is used 
by Martial v. 22, 7 of a drove of mules 
longas mulorum ..... mandras 
and in a similar sense by Juvenal iii. 237 
stantis convicia mandrae. 


In the first quoted passage from Martial it 
is explained by Marquardt, whom Fried- 
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liinder follows, to mean the common pieces, 
the Bauern, as distinguished from the 
lutrones or officers. But this is a guess and 
a far-fetched one. Taking this passage in 
conjunction with the one from the Laus 
Pisonis ἴ seems clear that mandra must be 
some sort of obstacle or barrier, to attempt 
to break through which denotes a_ bold 
game (ad maiora movetur) but which when 
successively accomplished results in victory. 
This would seem to connect it in some way 
with the inciti, especially as in the Laus 
Pisonis the breaking through οἵ the mandra 
is either followed by or is synonymous with 
the overthrow of the vallum. I would 
therefore suggest as a possible interpretation 
that mandra or mandrae was a collective term 
for the inciti and that these were arranged 
in a square so as to represent a camp, with 
perhaps four gaps in the square for gates: 
within the square would be a few movable 
pieces representingthe garrison of the camp. 
This interpretation will suit fairly well the 
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passage in the Laus Pisonis. 
age in Martial 


But the pass- 


mandris et vitreo latrone clusos 


is still very difficult to translate. I would 
suggest as a possible rendering ‘hemmed 
in by the camp-enclosure and the glass 
soldiery,’ and that the whole passage means : 
‘May you beat Novius and Publius having 
reduced them to the last extremity when they 
have nothing left but a few pieces hemmed 
in between their own inciti and those of 
your calculi which have forced their way 
through them.’ 

In conclusion I feel that I have thrown 
little light on this obscure subject—per- 
haps 1 have rather darkened it. But 
the point on which I lay stress is this, 
that any successful attempt to explain the 
working of the game must be based on 
analogies not from draughts or chess but 
from the Roman army and camp. 

ARTHUR TILLEY. 


"Av WITH THE FUTURE IN ATTIC. 


In proposing a new treatment of certain 
apparent cases of ἄν with the future I had 
at first thought of calling attention to those 
cases only to which I considered the new 
treatment applicable. But on consider- 
ation it seemed better in every way to start 
with something like a complete list of the 
passages in Attic Greek, so far as they are 
known to me, in which the occurrence of 
av with a future tense is supported by evi- 
dence of real weight. It is only when we 
have all the passages before us that we can 
weigh preperly the considerations bearing 
upon any single one or upon a few. We 
cannot with safety isolate this or that 
passage and treat it separately. It is the 
more desirable too to collect the passages 
here, because it does not seem to have been 
done sufficiently in recent years. Goodwin 
(Moods and Tenses, 1889) gives very few of 
them and Kiihner (Gr. Gr. 2nd edn. 1870) a 
very incomplete list. Stahl (Quaest. Gramm. 
p- 23), from whom I have derived some 
assistance, gives only those passages where 
the MSS. appear to be unanimous. The 
opinion of scholars is still divided as to the 
legitimacy of the construction. In England, 
not to mention other names, Shilleto (on 
Demosth. 19, 394 [342] and Thue. 2, 80, 1 
and 12), Riddell (‘Platonic Idioms’ § 58 Bin 


his Apology) and Jebb (Selections from Attic 
Orators, note on Isaeus 1, 23) admit it. 
Goodwin seems to hesitate. Against it are 
great foreign names, like Madvig and 
Cobet. 

From the following list a great number 
of cases where ἄν is found in MSS. with 
some form of the future are excluded. 
These fall into two classes. First come 
cases in which, though there is MS. authority 
for it, there is greater MS. authority 
against it. Their evidence is however 
worth something and should not be left out 
of sight altogether. I shali mention some 
of them subsequently. In the second place 
I have omitted the very numerous class of 
cases, in which the change of a letter or 
two gives us another tense in place of the 
future, and in which there is now a very 
general, though not universal, consent that 
the future is wrong. On such cases, many 
as they are, no judicious defender of ἄν 
with the future will venture to lay stress 
(cf. Madvig, Adv. Crit. I. p. 167). Many, 
if not all, of them are given up even by 
the scholars who maintain instances less 
easily corrected. Cases of this second class 
may be sub-divided as follows: 

(1) Confusion of future participle with 
first aorist participle. There are very many 


i 


ες = 
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eases of this, e.g. Plat. Apol. 30 C ὡς ἐμοῦ 
οὐκ ἂν ποιήσοντος (read ποιήσαντος) ἄλλο, or 
Thue. 6, 30, 2 οὐδ᾽ ἂν τὴν ἀρχὴν τὴν ἡμετέραν 
... προσδεξομένας (read προσδεξαμένας). “Av 
with the future participle could have no 
different meaning in these cases from ἄν 
with the aorist participle, and the latter is 
a quite undoubted use. A very useful 
example of the corruption in question is 
Demosth, 18, 168 ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἴ τι γένοιτο ἔτι 
συμπνευσόντων ἂν ἡμῶν καὶ τῶν Θηβαίων (so Σ 
and apparently all other MSS.), where there 
can be no doubt as to συμπνευσόντων being 
wrong, because the future participle is 
συμπνευσόμενος. It is singular that Shilleto 
on Demosth. 19, while reading οἱ δ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἂν 
ἀργυρίου ποιήσαντες in § 91 [80], should have 
clung to τοὺς ὁτιοῦν ἂν ἐκείνῳ ποιήσοντας in 
§ 394 [342]. 

(2) Confusion of future infinitive with 
first aorist infinitive, eg. Thuc. 8, 71, 1 
νομίζων τὴν πόλιν οὐχ ἡσυχάζειν...εἴ τε στρα- 
τιὰν πολλὴν ἴδοι σφῶν, οὐκ ἂν ἡσυχάσειν (read 
probably ἡσυχάσαι). perhaps Thue. 2, 
80, 12: 5, 82,5: 8, 25, 5: Aeschin. 3, 169: 
Demosth, 20, 35 jolene Cobet omits av) : 
Plat. Phaedr. 227 B οὐκ ἂν οἴει με...ποιήσεσθαι 
(read ποιήσασθαι). 

(3) Confusion of future indicative with 
first aorist optative, e.g. Herod. 3, 12 μόγις 
iv λίθῳ παίσας διαρρήξεις (read διαρρήξειας or 
διαράξειας) : Thue 1, 140, 9 σαφὲς ἂν κατα- 
στήσαιτε, Where Vat. and other MSS. 
have καταστήσετε: Dinarch. 1, 109 πολὺ 
γὰρ ἂν δικαιότερον ἐλεήσετε (edd. ἐλεήσαιτε) 
τὴν χώραν: Lyeurg. 6. Leocr. 706 δικαίως 
ἂν αὐτὸν τιμωρήσεσθε (read τιμωρήσαισθε). 

(4) Confusion of future optative with 
first aorist optative, e.g. Lycurg. 6. Leoer. 
15 τούτων πλεῖστον ἀμελεῖν δόξοιτ᾽ ἄν (read 
δόξαιτ᾽ av): Plat. Leges 719 E τὸν αὐτὸν ἂν 
ἐπαινέσοι (perhaps ἐπαινέσαι for ἐπαινέσειεν) : 
Isae. 1, 32 προσηπείλησεν ὅτι δηλώσοι 
ποτ ἄν κιτιλ. (perhaps δηλώσαι for 
δηλώσειεν). 

(5) Confusion of future infinitive with 
present infinitive, e.g. Demosth. 18, 147 
οὐδέν᾽ ἂν ἡγεῖτο προσέξειν αὐτῷ τὸν νοῦν (read 
προσέχειν): Xen. Anab. 2, 3, 18 οἶμαι γὰρ 
ἂν οὐκ ἀχαρίστως μοι ἕξειν (one "good MS. and 
Suidas ἔχειν). 

One or two cases that are not quite 
parallel to any of these present little 
difficulty. Thuc. 6, 66, 1 ἐν ᾧ μάχης τε 
ἄρξειν ἔμελλον ὁπότε βούλοιντο, καὶ οἱ ἱππῆς 
τῶν Συρακοσίων ἥκιστ᾽ ἂν αὐτοὺς καὶ ἐν τῷ 
ἔργῳ καὶ πρὸ αὐτοῦ λυπήσειν (read probably 


“λυπήσειαν) : Demosth. 9, 70 τί ποιῶμεν ; 


, ε , > , 
πάλαι τις ἡδέως ἂν ἴσως ἐρωτήσων κάθηται 
(read ἐρωτήσας or perhaps ἐρωτῶν) : Aeschin. 


3, 155 τί ποτ᾽ ἂν ἐρεῖ; should of course be τί 
ποτ᾽ ἀνερεῖ; 

Some of the above readings are still 
found in fairly good editions, and Shilleto is 
not the only editor who wavers between 
acceptance and rejection. Butasa rule the 
obvious corrections indicated fave been 
made in recent texts, and the MS. readings 
may now be left out of account. Of course 
the obvious correction need not always be 
the right one. 

The following is a list. of passages in 
Attic Greek, to which these easy and 
systematic corrections will not apply and in 
which the MS. authority for dv with the 
future is uncontradicted, preponderating, or 
at least good. They are numbered for 
convenience of reference, and where there 
is no note it may be assumed that the MSS. 
are unanimous. The list includes all the 
passages of this kind known to me at pre- 
sent, but it may not be complete. The very 
few verse are placed last. 

1. Thue. 2 2, 80, 1 λέγοντες ὅτι, ἢν ναυσὶ καὶ 
πεζῷ ἅμα μετὰ σφῶν ἔλθωσιν, ἀδυνάτων ὄντων 
ξυμ βοηθεῖν τῶν ἀπὸ θαλάσσης ᾿Ακαρνάνων, 
ῥᾳδίως ἂν ᾿Ακαρνανίαν σχόντες καὶ τῆς Ζακύνθου 
καὶ Κεφαλληνίας κρατήσουσι καὶ & περίπλους 
οὐκέτι ἔσοιτο ᾿Αθηναίοις ὁμοίως περὶ Πελοπόν- 

σον. 

2. Plat. Apol. 29 Ο λέγων πρὸς ὑμᾶς ὡς, εἰ 
διαφευξοίμην, ἤδη ἂν ὑμῶν οἱ υἱεῖς ἐπιτηδεύοντες 
ἃ Σωκράτης διδάσκει πάντες παντάπασι δια- 
φθαρήσονται. [Cod, Ven. 184 (Bekker’s =) 
διαφθαρήσοιντο. 

3. Plat. Crat. 391 A ἀλλὰ δοκῶ μοι ὧδε ἂν 
μᾶλλον πεισθήσεσθαί σοι, εἴ μοι δείξειας κιτ.λ. 
[MSS. divided between πεισθήσεσθαι and 
πείθεσθαι. 

4, Plat. Crit. 53 Ο καὶ οὐκ οἴει ἄσχημον ἂν 
φανεῖσθαι τὸ τοῦ Σωκράτους πρᾶγμα; [Cod. 
Ven. 184 and Eusebius omit av. | 

5. Plat. Kuthyd. 287 C ἢ δῆλον.. «ὅτι σὺ 
νῦν πάνσοφός τις ἡμῖν ἀφῖξαι, περὶ λόγους καὶ 
οἶσθ᾽ ὅτε δεῖ ἀποκρίνασθαι καὶ ὅτε μή: καὶ νῦν 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὁτιοῦν ἀποκρινεῖ, ἅτε γιγνώσκων ὅτι οὐ 
δεῖ; κα ᾿ἀποκρινει (sine accentu) B. ἀποκρινεῖ T. 
ἀποκρίνει apogr. V.” Schanz. 

6. Plat. Rep. 492 C ἐν δὴ τῷ τοιούτῳ τὸν 
νέον, τὸ λεγόμενον, τίνα οἴει καρδίαν ἴ ἴσχειν ; a 
ποίαν ἂν αὐτῷ παιδείαν ἰδιωτικὴν ἀνθέξειν, ἣν 
οὐ «οἰχήσεσθαι κ-τ.λ. 

Plat. Rep. 615 1) οὐχ ἥκει, φάναι, οὐδ᾽ 
ἂν δεῦρο 

8. Plat. ψ ymp. 221 E ὥστε ἄπειρος καὶ 
ἀνόητος ἄνθρωπος πᾶς ἂν τῶν λόγων καταγελά- 
σειε" διοιγομένους δὲ ἰδὼν ἄν τις καὶ ἐντὸς 
αὐτῶν γιγνόμενος, πρῶτον μὲν νοῦν ἔχοντας ἔνδον 
μόνους εὑρήσει τῶν λόγων, ἔ ἔπειτα κ-τ.λ. 

9. Lys. 1, 22 τούτῳ ἡλίου δεδυκότος | ἰόντι 
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ἐξ ἀγροῦ ἀπήντησα: εἰδὼς δ᾽ ἐγὼ ὅτι τηνικαῦτα 
ἀφιγμένος οὐδὲν ἂν καταλήψοιτο οἴκοι τῶν 
ἐπιτηδείων ἐκέλευον συνδειπνεῖν. 

10, Aeschin. 2, 6 ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ τούτῳ 
δικαίως ἂν ὑπολαμβάνω μάλιστα σωθήσεσθαι. 
[Some MSS. σῴζεσθαι. 

11. Zbid. 11 οὕτω yap ἂν μάλιστα καὶ 
μεμνήσομαι καὶ εἰπεῖν δυνήσομαι. [ἄν wanting 
in some MSS. and ignored by Baiter and 
Sauppe. | 

12. Dinarch. 1, 68 τί δὲ ἂν (τιθῶμεν yap 
ταῦτα) ἐάν x.t.A.—mpos θεῶν, ὦ avdpes, τί 
ἐροῦμεν ; 

13. Demosth, 24, 115 πολλοὶ γὰρ ἂν αὐτῷ 
ἐδόκουν οὕτω γ᾽ οἱ κλέπται ἔσεσθαι. 

14. Aristot. Pol. 3, 6, 10 (1265a 40) 
ἄτοπον....ἀφεῖναι τὴν τεκνοποιίαν ἀόριστον ὡς 
ἱκανῶς ἂν ὁμαλισθησομένην εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ πλῇθος 
διὰ τὰς ἀτεκνίας ὁσωνοῦν γεννωμένων. 

15. Eurip. Δ. 484. κἂν ἔτ᾽ ἔτι φόνιον ὑπὸ 
δέραν ὄψομαι αἷμα χυθὲν σιδάρῳ. 

10. Eurip. Hel. 448 πικροὺς ἂν οἶμαί γ᾽ 
ἀγγελεῖν τοὺς σοὺς λόγους. Androm. 464: 
Iph. T. 895 : Ion 158 need not be taken into 
account. 

17. Aristoph. Nub. 465 dpa ye τοῦτ᾽ ἂν 
ἐγὼ ποτ᾽ ὄψομαι; 

18. Aristoph. Av. 1314 ταχὺ δ᾽ ἂν πολυ- 
dvopa τὰν πόλιν καλεῖ τις ἀνθρώπων. |‘ καλεῖ 
codd. praeter interpolatos qui καλοῖ habent.’ 
Meineke. | 

19. Philemon. fragm. 91 (Kock) 

ὃν οὐδὲ εἷς λέληθεν οὐδὲ ἐν ποιῶν 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν ποιήσων οὐδὲ πεποιηκὼς πάλαι. 

Some of these passages are very easily 
dealt with. In 15 Nauck reads ἢ μάν, 
Dindorf σάν. In 12 Baiter’s τί δ᾽ ἐάν is 
obviously right, being implied in τιθῶμεν 
γὰρ ταῦτα. In 16 dp’ has been adopted by 
the editors since Hermann, and the same 
reading is now commonly followed in 17. 
It may be suggested that ap’ would be 
suitable enough in 2 and possible in 5. 
In one or two other passages αὖ seems an 
almost certain correction. It was suggested 
by Waketield and has been adopted by 
Kock in 19; in 8 it would be perfectly 
Platonic and is read by Bekker, Ast and 
Hermann. It is read by Baiter after 
Madvig in 7, but I think wrongly. It 
might stand in 6. In 3 and 10 there is 
some authority for the present tense, but it 
seems more likely that error arose from 
πεισθῆναι and σωθῆναι written with abbrevi- 
ated or symbolic terminations. In 4, 6, 9 
it would not be difficult for the ἄν to arise 
by dittography from the last letters of the 
words preceding. (In 9 οὐδένα, not οὐδέν, 
seems suggested, if not required, by the 
sense, and is read without ἄν by Cobet in 
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his text of Lysias.) In 4 ἄσχημον ov or a 
change of φανεῖσθαι to present or aorist is . 
quite possible. 

I come now to my own suggestion, which 
is I believe to all intents and purposes, 
though not quite literally, a new one, 10 is 
that in several of the nineteen passages 
above given ἄν is a MS. blunder for δή. 
The possibility and occasional occurrence of 
this mistake in MSS. may be shown by the 
following quotations from Cobet’s Novae 
Lectiones. Commenting on Xen, Anab, 7, 6, 
16 he writes (p. 501) ‘ Factum est enim hoc 
loco quod tam saepe alibi ut AH a scribis in 
AN refingeretur : itaque emendandum est: 
εἰ ἐδίδου, ἐπὶ τούτῳ δή ἐδίδου. Quis est in hoc 
genere studiorum aliquamdiu versatus qui 
non crebro viderit ἄν in libris esse scriptum, 
ubi δή requiratur? etiam contra peccatur, sed 
rarissime.’ He goes on to correct av to δή 
in Plat. Symp. 199 A ὅπως ἂν φαίνηται ὡς 
ἄριστος καὶ κάλλιστος, δῆλον ὅτι τοῖς μὴ 
γιγνώσκουσιν: οὐ γὰρ ἄν (δή) που τοῖς γε 
εἰδόσι; and 221 E τοιαῦτα καὶ ὀνόματα καὶ 
ῥήματα ἔξωθεν περιαμπέχονται Σατύρου ἄν (δή) 
τινα ὑβριστοῦ δοράν. |* Sed cum optimi libri 
ἄν his locis non agnoscant, hae coniecturae 
sunt vanae.’ Schanz.] Again on p. 549 he 
says ‘Notum est quoties AN et AH confun- 
dantur et ipsi supra nonnulla exempla 
dedimus,’ and after giving two or three 
further examples he corrects Dem. 21, 223 
dv τε διακοσίους av τε χιλίους ἄν θ᾽ ὁπόσους 
ἂν (δὴ) ἡ πόλις καθίσῃ. Cf. also Variae 
Lectiones, p. 101. How easily the mistake 
might be made, not only when AN and AH 
were written thus in tolerably perfect 
uncials, but when the letters were much less 
elaborately formed, any one may see by 
looking at the recently published facsimiles 
of Herodas and the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία. 
Indeed the small specimen of the former 
given with the Museum text of Herodas in 
‘Classical Texts from Papyri in the British 
Museum’ is enough to show it. See too 
the page in Classical Review (Vol. V. p. 183) 
giving representations of the ways in which 
the letters are formed in the papyrus of the 
᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία. 

10 will be well here to indicate certain 
uses of the particle δή before proceeding to 
suggest its introduction into some of the 
above-mentioned passages. 

(a). First may be mentioned its emphatic 
use with strong adjectives and adverbs, 
especially superlatives, with pronouns of 
various kinds, sometimes with verbs and 
substantives (πολλοὶ δή, ὀλίγοι δή, μέγα δή, 
πλεῖστοι δή, μάλιστα δή, τίς δή, ποῖος δή, ἡμεῖς 
δή, ὃς δή, ἄο.). 
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(8). A similar use with various particles 
and conjunctions. Of special interest for 
our purpose are the common expressions yap 
δή (e.g. Thue. 1, 93, 4 τῆς γὰρ δὴ θαλάσσης 
κ τιλ.) and καὶ...δή (eg. Plat. Lep. 367 C 
οἷον ὁρᾶν, ἀκούειν, φρονεῖν, καὶ ὑγιαίνειν δή: 
020 D καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἄλλων δὴ θηρίων : and passim), 
but we also find commonly μὲν δή, δὲ δή, γε 
δή, ἀλλὰ δή, εἰ δή, οὐ δή, πρὶν δή, ἵνα δή, ὅπως 
δή, ἄο. It has to be observed that the δή 
following one or other of these particles 
often emphasises not the particle itself but 
the word preceding the particle, while at other 
times we may be left uncertain with which 
of the two words it is to be taken. For 
instance in Thue. 1, 8, 1 οὗτοι yap δή the δή 
may go with either yup or οὗτοι : tb. 7, 70, 7 
πολλὴ yap δὴ ἡ παρακέλευσις it may go with 
either γάρ or πολλή. 

(y). Thirdly δή is used in a sort of ex- 
planatory way, which passes through ironical 
explanation into irony pure and simple, just 
like scilicet in Latin. This may be illus- 
trated by a few passages from Thucydides, 
e.g. 1, 24, 2 κατὰ δὴ τὸν παλαιὸν νόμον ἐκ τῆς 
μητροπόλεως κατακληθείς : 3, 10, ὅ αὐτόνομοι 
δὴ ὄντες : 4, 23, 1 ἰσχυριζόμενοι ὅτι δὴ εἴρητο 
κιτιλ. : 4, 40, 5 διδάξαντες ὡς κατ᾽ εὔνοιαν δὴ 
λέγειν κιτ.λ. : ὃ, 48, 4 αἷς ὑπεσχῆσθαι δὴ σφᾶς 
ὀλιγαρχίαν, ὅτι δὴ καὶ αὐτοί κιτιλ. But this 
third use cannotalways bediscriminated with 
confidence from one of the others. It 
need hardly be said that different Greek 
writers employ these various uses in very 
different degrees, and we have therefore to 
be careful not to introduce into any author 
a usage which is strange tohim. Thucydides, 
Aristophanes, Xenophon, Plato and Aristotle 
use δή freely, Plato most of all. The Orators 
use it comparatively seldom and chiefly with 
a few particles and imperatives. There are 
of course other uses, one or two at least of 
great frequency in some authors: but there 
is no need to enumerate them now. 

Reverting now to our list of passages I 
should suggest that in 1 ῥᾳδίως δή is the right 
reading for ῥᾳδίως ἄν. This is more probable 
than that av arose from the ’Ax-apvaviav 
following, as Dobree and others have 
thought. Ay has here the force of semi- 
ironical explanation. It does not merely 
emphasise padiws, though that might be a 
tenable view, but contrasts the prediction 
with the actual result. (Stahl in Quaest. 
Gramm. p. 20 and his recension of Poppo 
takes ἄν as going entirely with σχόντες, but 
1 believe such a construction to be impos- 
sible. How would ἂν σχόντες here differ 
from oxévres?) Possibly δή might also be 
read in this semi-ironical sense for av in 2: 


ef. the somewhat similar δεδιὼς... μὴ διαφθαρῇ 
δή Plat. Prot. 320 A. The sense would be 
very suitable. But I should like first to 
find a certain instance of δή following ἤδη. 
There is an evident objection in the sound, 
though not greater than in the case of 
λέγομεν μέν &e., which the Greeks allow 
themselves, It is also possible that av here 
arose from a dittography of the last letters 
of ἤδη. In 14 ὡς ἱκανῶς δὴ ὁμαλισθησομένην 
in the same sense of δή seems very plausible. 
The Jndea Aristotelicus, it is true, gives only 
two examples of ὡς δή with a participle in 
Aristotle and of these one is conjectural 
(Poet. 16, 1455a 15), while the other (th. 
8, 15, 1163a 3) ought hardly to be given at 
all, since the δή is there probably a particle 
of connection, But the construction 15 
common enough elsewhere: see for instance 
Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum, s.v. os. Moreover 
the ironical δή goes rather with ἱκανῶς than 
with ὡς. Aristotle does not use δή simply 
to emphasise such a word as ἱκανῶς (as 
Thucydides perhaps or Plato might) and 
therefore we must not take it in that sense. 
Madvig would read ὡς ἱκανῶς ἀνομαλισθησο- 
μένην. Cf. the correction of Aeschin. 3, 
155 τί ποτ᾽ ἂν ἐρεῖ to τί ποτ᾽ ἀνερεῖ. But 
ὁμαλίζειν is the verb always used in the 
Politics. 

Ay is so frequent in Plato with the 
interrogative τίς and ποῖος (Lew. Plat. 8.v. 
δή) that there can hardly be any gramma- 
tical objection to reading ποίαν δή in 6, 
though some other emendation may perhaps 
be preferred. In 1] (where the ἄν is after all 
very uncertain) and in 13 οὕτω yap δή and 
πολλοὶ yap δή are very likely to be right, and 
we need not decide whether the δή goes with 
the γάρ or with οὕτω and πολλοί. For οὕτω 
δή with no temporal sense cf. TLue. 2, 6, 4: 
for δή with some part of πολύς Thue. 5, 16, 
1: 5,50, 4: 5, 63,2: and passim. Soin 3 ὧδε 
δή would be admissible, but there and in 10 
(where δικαίως δή would hardly be Aeschinean) 
it is more likely that the tense of the verb 
should be altered. As far as I can judge at 
present, οὐδὲν δή (or οὐδένα δή) would not be 
admissible in 9 for Lysias. Though Thue. 
7,71, 7 writes ἦν τε... οὐδεμιᾶς δὴ... ἐλάσσων 
ἔκπληξις and Plato Polit. 278 Ε οὐκοῦν, 
ταῦτα εἰ ταύτῃ πέφυκεν, οὐδὲν δὴ πλημμελοῖμεν 
ἂν ἐγώ τε καὶ σύ κιτ.λ., Lysias would hardly 
use δή to strengthen οὐδείς. In 4 ἄσχημον 
δή might I think stand, if anything is 
wanted: but perhaps some other emendation 
is at least as probable. In 7 several scholars 
have sanctioned οὐδ᾽ αὖ ἥξει, and Cobet 
wished to write οὐδὲ μὴ ἥξε. Many times 
in the Republic Plato has οὐ μή with the 
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aorist subjunctive, and he would no doubt 
have used the subjunctive here. Οὐδὲ αὖ ἥξει 
seems to me not quite so suitable as οὐδὲ δὴ 
ἥξει: οἵ, Rep. 335 D Οὐ yap θερμότητος, 
οἶμαι, ἔργον ψύχειν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἐναντίου. Ναί. 
Οὐδὲ ξηρότητος ὑγραίνειν, ἀλλὰ τοῦ ἐναντίου. 
Πάνυ ye. Οὐδὲ δὴ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ βλάπτειν, ἀλλὰ 
τοῦ ἐναντίου. Φαίνεται. Aristotle too has 
many cases of οὐδὲ δή (dnd. Arist. 8. vv. 
οὐδέ and δή). In 5 however, where οὐδ᾽ is 
not a conjunction, I should hesitate at 
present to read οὐδὲ δὴ ὁτιοῦν, as 1 should on 
like grounds to read οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν δή in 
Plato Phaed. 61 C οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν ἄν σοι ἑκὼν 
εἶναι πείσεται (not included in the list above, 
because only one MS. and not the best adds 
ἄν). Schanz simply drops ἄν in 5, but 
perhaps that is hardly satisfactory. Finally 
in 8 δή is already read by Schanz, though αὖ 
seems equally suitable, and in 18 ταχὺ δή 
was proposed by Cobet and is now commonly 
adopted. As far as I know, neither scholar 
has suggested an extension of this to other 
cases of ἄν with the future, and the prin- 
ciple had occurred to me before I became 
acquainted with these two suggestions. 

If there seems any plausibility about this 
way of treating some of the passages com- 
prised in our list, we may proceed now to 
suggest two more possibilities. There are a 
certain number of similar passages in which 
ἄν is given by one MS. or more, but in which 
the weight of MS. evidence is decidedly 
against it. The occurrence of av at all is of 
course a phenomenon that needs explanation, 
though the ignorance of a copyist may often 
be explanation enough. In some cases the 
ἄν, as a corruption of something else, may 
be in a way genuine, and have been in a way 
wrongly omitted by copyists who knew the 
construction to be a solecism.! In the 
following passages of Xenophon, for instance, 
there is some MS. authority for ἄν with the 
future, though I am not in a position to say 
exactly how much. Dr. Holden does not 
even notice it in any of the passages. Xen. 
Cyrop. 4,5, 49 κἂν μὲν δοκῶμεν ὠφελεῖν πλέον 
ἐπ’ αὐτῶν συναγωνιζόμενοι, οὕτω προθυμίας 
οὐδὲν (ἂν) ἐλλείψομεν : 6, 1, 45 εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι 
ἄσμενος (ἂν) πρὸς ἄνδρα οἷος σὺ εἶ ἀπαλλαγείη 
(ἀπαλλαγήσεται) : 7, 5, 21 ὅταν δὲ καὶ αἴσ- 
θωνται ἡμᾶς ἔνδον ὄντας, πολὺ (ἂν) ἔτι μᾶλλον ἢ 
νῦν ἀχρεῖοι ἔσονται ὑπὸ τοῦ ἐκπεπλῆχθαι. Ay 
would be possible in the first of these 
passages, natural in the second, and even 
probable in the third. 

Again in some of the passages referred to 

1 Such too may have been the history of Plat. 


Symp. 199 A and 221 E, cited above as having been 
corrected by Cobet. 


at starting and set aside on the ground of 
their being so easily corrected by the change 
of a letter or two in the verb the hypothesis 
of an original δή cannot now be altogether 
excluded. For instance in Dinarch. 1. 109 
πολὺ yap ἂν δικαιότερον ἐλεήσετε τὴν χώραν We 
see that it is as plausible to read πολὺ γὰρ 
δὴ δικαιότερον ἐλεήσετε Or πολὺ yap ἂν 
δικαιότερον ἐλεήσαιτε. In Xen. Anab. 2, 3, 
18 οἶμαι yap δὴ οὐκ ἀχαρίστως μοι ἕξειν is as 
plausible as οἶμαι γὰρ ἂν οὐκ ἀχαρίστως μοι 
ἔχειν. Thue. 1, 140, 9 might run σαφὲς δὴ 
καταστήσετε. If in Thue. 2, 80,1 we are 
inclined to read ῥᾳδίως δὴ... κρατήσουσι, we can 
hardly avoid asking ourselves whether in 
§ 12 of the same chapter νομίζοντες, εἰ ταύτην 
πρώτην λάβοιεν, ῥᾳδίως av σφίσι τἄλλα 
προσχωρήσειν Should not also be altered to 
ῥᾳδίως δή and not to προσχωρῆσαι. So the 
same words might undergo the same correc- 
tion in 8, 25, 5 and μέγιστον ἂν ὠφελήσειν in 
5, 82, 5 become μέγιστον δή. But in these 
three passages the verb is an apodosis to a 
protasis in the optative (e.g. εἰ ταύτην πρώτην 
λάβοιεν), and therefore dv with the aorist is 
more regular than the future, though the 
future would not be illegitimate. Ay there- 
fore is distinctly less probable. 

Travelling beyond the limits of Attic 
Greek, I will suggest that in Theoer. (¢) 27, 
38 πατρὶ δὲ γηραλέῳ τίνα κεν, τίνα μῦθον ἐνίψω ; 
an original τίνα δή was altered to τίνα avand 
this for metrical reasons to τίνα κεν. Fritzsche 
follows Ahrens in reading τίνα μάν. 

In support of the theory now stated I will 
go on to indicate a few more passages of a 
quite different kind, where there is no 
question of ἄν with a future, but in which it 
seems to me that the aw of the MSS. repre- 
sents an original δή. Three of them shall be 
taken from the Lepudlic, in the MSS. of 
which some cases of both ἄν for δή and δή for 
av have been already supposed by critics to 
exist. See Baiter’s note on 439 B, and on 
other cases in Plato see Schanz (Novae Com- 
mentationes Platonicae $14). But the 
instances I have to suggest are new. (1) 
472 D Οἴει ἂν οὖν ἧττόν τι ἀγαθὸν ζῳγράφον 
εἶναι ὃς ἂν γράψας παράδειγμα οἷον (οἷος with 
Steph. ἢ) ἂν εἴη 6 κάλλιστος ἄνθρωπος καὶ πάντα 
εἰς τὸ γράμμα ἱκανῶς ἀποδοὺς μὴ ἔχῃ ἀποδεῖξαι 
ὡς καὶ δυνατὸν γενέσθαι τοιοῦτον ἄνδρα ; If οἴει 
ἂν... εἶναι were right, it would need to be fol- 
lowed by ὃς μὴ ἔχοι, not by ὃς av μὴ ἔχῃ. 
Read οἴει δὴ οὖν. The /ex. Plat. will prove 
δὴ οὖν to be a common combination in Plato. 
(2) 516 C τιμαὶ δὲ καὶ ἔπαινοι εἴ τινες αὐτοῖς 
σιν... , δοκεῖς ἂν αὐτὸν ἐπιθυμητικῶς 
αὐτῶν ἔχειν καὶ ζηλοῦν τοὺς παρ᾽ ἐκείνοις 
τιμωμένους τε καὶ ἐνδυναστεύοντας, ἢ τὸ τοῦ 
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Ὁμήρου ἂν πεπονθέναι καὶ σφόδρα βούλεσθαι 
ἐπάρουρον ἐόντα θητευέμεν ἄλλῳ ἀνδρὶ παρ᾽ 
ἀκλήρῳ καὶ ὁτιοῦν ἂν πεπονθέναι μᾶλλον ἢ 
ἐκεῖνά τε δοξάζειν καὶ ἐκείνως ζῆν; Α little 
thought will show that, if the second ἂν 
πεπονθέναι were parallel in construction to 
the first, it would probably be ἂν πάσχειν or ἂν 
παθεῖν. In any case, the double ἂν πεπονθέναι is 
very awkward. The truth is that the second 
πεπονθέναι is governed not by δοκεῖς but by 
βούλεσθαι and means ‘he would feel what 
Homer describes, and wish to serve...and to 
be in any possible condition rather than’ &e. 
Read καὶ ὁτιοῦν δὴ πεπονθένα. The δή half 
goes with καί, half strengthens ὁτιοῦν, as in 
Thue. 6, 18, 2 καὶ ἡμεῖς καὶ ὅσοι δὴ ἄλλοι 
ἦρξαν. (3) 621 Β καὶ οὕτως, ὦ Γλαύκων, μῦθος 
ἐσώθη καὶ οὐκ ἀπώλετο, καὶ ἡμᾶς ἂν σώσειεν ἂν 
πειθώμεθα αὐτῷ, καὶ τὸν τῆς Λήθης ποταμὸν εὖ 
διαβησόμεθα καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν οὐ μιανθησόμεθα, 
ἀλλά κιτιλ. Read καὶ ἡμᾶς δὴ σώσει. Καὶ --δή 
gives here just the emphasis of addition 
which is needed and which the MS. reading 
fails to give. Moreover the future is called 
for, not only by ἂν πειθώμεθα, but still more 
by the four future tenses following and 
parallel with it. Finally it may be more 
than an accident that ἂν σώσει is actually 
read here by two MSS.: see Stallbaum’s 
critical note. If my conjecture is right, it 
gives us a valuable instance of a future 
wrongly corrected to an aorist optative for 
grammar’s sake: for the corruption must 
have been δὴ σώσει---ἂν σώσει---ἂν σώσειεν. 
Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, 2nd edition, 
§ 368) cites some passages to show that ‘a 
potential optative with ἄν can follow μή 
after a verb expressing fear or anxiety, after 
both primary and secondary tenses.’ I give 
them here at somewhat greater length. 
Soph. Trach. 630 τί δῆτ᾽ ἂν ἄλλο γ᾽ ἐννέποις ; 
δέδοικα γὰρ μὴ πρῷ λέγοις ἂν τὸν πόθον τὸν 
ἐξ ἐμοῦ, πρὶν εἰδέναι τἀκεῖθεν εἰ ποθούμεθα. 
Thue. 2, 93, 2 οὔτε προσδοκία οὐδεμία (ἦν) μὴ 
ἄν ποτε οἱ πολέμιοι ἐξαπιναίως οὕτως ἐπιπλεύσειαν, 
ἐπεί κατιλ. Lysias 13, 51 οὐ γὰρ δήπου, εἴ τι 
κακὸν τὸν δῆμον τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων εἰργάσαντο, οἱ 
τριάκοντα, δεδιότες μή καταλυθείη ἂν ὁ δῆμος, 
τιμωροῦντες ὑπὲρ τοῦ δήμου ἂν αὐτοὺς ἀπέκτειναν, 
ἀλλ᾽ οἶμαι πολὺ τοὐναντίον τούτου. [καταλυθείη 
Bekkerus : libri καταλυθείησαν : Marklandus 
voluerat καταλυθείη av,’ Baiter and Sauppe, 
who read καταλυθείη without ἄν, as does 
Cobet.] Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 28 εἰ οὖν ταῦτα ὁρῶν 
ἐγὼ δοκοίην ὅπου δυναίμην ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἄκυρον ποιεῖν 
τὸ ἐκείνων ἀξίωμα, ἐκεῖνο ἐννοῶ μὴ λίαν ἂν ταχὺ 
σωφρονισθείην. To these may be added a 
fifth passage, quoted by Jebb in his note on 
Soph. Trach. 650: Xen, Vect. 4, 41 εἰ δέ τινες 
φοβοῦνται μὴ ματαία ἂν γένοιτο αὕτη ἡ 


κατασκευή, εἰ πόλεμος ἐγερθείη, ἐννοησάτω ὅτι 
κιτιλ. In these five passages a distinction may 
be drawn. In the two last the optative with 
ἄν is clearly an apodosis to a fully expressed 
protasis with εἰ, nor is it easy to see how the 
meaning could have been expressed otherwise 
than by an optative with ἄν, since neither the 
subjunctive nor the optative without ἄν 
would be suitable. “Ay therefore should not 
be suspected in these passages: it is only a 
rare usage, suitable to a meaning that has 
rarely to be expressed, and parallel to such 
another rare usage as we find, for instance, 
in εἴπερ ἄλλῳ Tw ἀνθρώπων πειθοίμην ἄν, καὶ 
σοὶ πείθομαι, Plat. Prot. 329 B (Goodwin 
§ 409), where ἄν is perfectly legitimate. But 
in Thue. 2, 93, 2 there is no protasis ex- 
pressed or implied and ἂν ἐπιπλεύσειαν could 
mean nothing that the optative by itself 
would not convey. Now μὴ δή after verbs 
of fearing is a known expression. ΟἿ. 
Thue. 7, 86, 4 δείσαντες... μὴ χρήμασι δὴ 
πείσας τινας... ἀποδρᾷ: Plat. Prot. 320 A 
δεδιὼς περὶ αὐτοῦ μὴ διαφθαρῇ δὴ ὑπ᾽ 
᾿Αλκιβίαδου: Hom. Od. 5, 300 δείδω μὴ δὴ 
πάντα θεὰ νημερτέα εἶπεν : Theocr, (1) 27, 21 
δειμαίνω μὴ δή σε κακωτέρῳ ἀνέρι daar. 
Probably therefore μὴ δή should be read here 
instead of μὴ av. In the passages of Lysias 
also μὴ καταλυθείη δὴ 6 δῆμος would be ex- 
tremely suitable in a half ironical sense, 
while the ἄν seems as unmeaning (for there is 
no protasis) and impossible as in Thucydides. 
Ay may have been turned to ἄν and then ἄν 
to σαν to get rid of thesolecism. Prof. Jebb 
defends μὴ πρῷ λέγοις ἄν in Sophocles, as he 
does all the other examples, and supposes 
some sort of implied protasis. Possibly too 
the optative with dyin the line before might 
exercise some influence. But it is certain 
that μὴ λέγῃς would express the meaning 
perfectly, and that, if μὴ πρῷ λέγῃς δή had 
got altered to μὴ πρῷ λέγῃς av, λέγῃς would 
soon have become λέγοις. This passage 
however, as involving a change in the verb 
as well as in the particle, I should prefer now 
to leave doubtful. 

Two more passages may be cited in con- 
clusion in which there would be some plau- 
sibility in the change. Thue. 2, 102, 6 καὶ 
ἐδόκει αὐτῷ ἱκανὴ ἄν κεχῶσθαι δίαιτα τῷ σώματι 
ἀφ᾽ οὗ κτείνας τὴν μητέρα οὐκ ὀλίγον χρόνον 
ἐπλανᾶτο. “Av can hardly be pronounced 
impossible here, for Alemaeon could say to 
himself ἱκανὴ κεχωσμένη ἂν εἴη, ‘enough soil 
must have been deposited’: but ἱκανὴ δή 
seems very likely. Herod. 2, 135 μεγάλα 
ἐκτήσατο χρήματα ὡς ἂν εἶται Ῥοδῶπιν (Ῥοδώπι 
or Ῥοδώπιος some edd.) drap οὐκ ὥς γε ἐς 
πυραμίδα τοιαύτην ἐξικέσθαι. Herodotus has 
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many examples of ὡς with εἶναι and other 
infinitives, but never with an ἄν, nor does av 
seem to have any meaning. I cannot tind 
any instance of ὡς δή either with such an 
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infinitive, but it seems perfectly natural 
here, and Herodotus may very well have 
written ὡς δὴ εἶναι ἹῬοδῶπιν. 

Hervert Ricnarps. 


SUPERLATIVES. THEIR METRICAL TREATMENT IN PLAUTUS. 


In Asin. 241 pértitorum simillumae sunt 
idnuae lendniae the superlative simillumae 
is generally supposed to have the second 
syllable short, though elsewhere (Asin. 215, 
Bacch, 913, Cist. 81) it shows the usual 
scansion. We seem to have an analogous 
variation of quantity in the word sate//ites, 
which occurs only twice in Plautus, once 
with long second syllable, 


Mil. 78 age, edmus ergo. Séquimini satéllites, 
once with short, 


Trin. 833 distrdxissent disqué tulissent satell- 
ites tui me misertim foede. 


Some have taken this to imply that the 
double consonant // did not always lengthen 
by position a preceding vowel in the verse 
of Plautus, and in the pronunciation of his 
time. And they have quoted as a further 
proof the apparent use of ile (usually ile) 
in lines like 


Bacch. 950 doli égo deprensus sum: tlle mendi- 
cans paéne inventus intertt. 

Mil. 713 ille miserrumitim se retur, minumum 
qui misit mihi. 


This theory however of ile has been dis- 
proved by Dr. Skutsch in the first part of 
his Studies in Latin Grammar and Prosody 
(Leipzig 1892), where he shows that in such 
lines ile before a consonant was pronounced 
and scanned 7/(e), just as nempe before a 
consonant was pronounced and scanned by 
Plautus nemp(e) or as proinde, deinde become 
in a similar position proin, dein. What the 
variation of quantity in satée/lites must imply 
is that the word in ordinary pronunciation 
was accented on the first syllable, being 
probably a loanword from some language 
where the word had this accentuation (Etrus- 
can zatlaé?). That is what is implied by 


the variation of quantity in Philippus, which 
has the second syllable long in Au/. 704, 


ego sum ille rex Philippus. o lepidim diem, 


short in Pers. 339, 
mirim quin regis Philippi causa aut Attali. 


The Greek accentuation Φίλιππος was re- 
tained in Latin, and tended to weaken the 
syllable immediately following the accent.} 
In the same way, if we accept simillumus, 
we must suppose that in the pronunciation 
of Plautus’ time the word had the accent on 
the first syllable. Such a supposition could, 
it seems to me, be defended on two grounds 
only: either (1) that all superlatives might 
be accented on the fourth last syllable, or 
(2) that there was some special reason for 
this accentuation in the case of similis. 
The first defence breaks down when we 
examine the metrical treatment of superla- 
tives in Plautus, for they show invariably 
the metrical ictus on the antepenultimate 
syllable, and the quantity of that syllable 
long (e.g. misérruma Amph. 590: potissu- 
mum Trin. 476: facillumum Trin. 630). I 
do not suppose that any one will be inclined 
to defend the ridiculésissumés of the MSS. 
in Stich. 389, a manifest corruption of ridicu- 
lissimés, the form which occurs a few lines 
above, in v. 382; nor is it likely that the 
Palatine MSS. are correct in perditissumus 
Aul. 723 (where Klotz would read pessumus). 
The pétissimum of BCEP in Terence Andr. 


1 The abnormal scansion of voluptas in the phrase 
voliptas mea Mil, 1345 ete. and of molestus in 
moléstae sunt Mil. 69 is due to the accentuation 
produced by the enclitics mea, sunt, namely voluptas 
mea, molestaé sunt, as 1 have explained in a former 
article in the Classical Review (Oct.—Nov. 1891). 
The views expressed in that article, I am glad to see, 
coincide to a great extent with those of the new 
Studies in Latin Grammar and Prosody of Dr. 
Skutsch. But simi/lwmae sunt will not admit of a 
like explanation, for the accentuation simillwmaé sunt 
would not affect the quantity of the second syllable. 
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962 is rightly changed by editors to potissi- 
mum; and the misérrimum of the Nonius 
MSS. in a line of Lucilius (xxvii. 40 M., ap. 
Non. 74 M.), 


drdum, miserrimum, dtque infelix lignum 
sabuctiim vocant, 


should probably be miseru/um (see Lucian 
Miiller, de re metrica p. 353).! 

The evidence then for a supposed accentua- 
tion of all superlatives, or even of all super- 
latives with the fourth last syllable short, 
on the fourth last syllable is too weak to 
win credence in face of the strong array of 
contrary instances. This disposes of one 
possible defence of simi/lumus. What of 
the other? Can we imagine any reason 
why this superlative should have been 
accented differently from the rest? I can 
only think of two. One, that as purime 
(with the suffix -mo added to the Positive 
stem) existed beside purissime in Old Latin, 
so a *simili-mus may have existed beside 
simillumus. The other, that the analogy of 
similior, similibus, similium, which in the 
verse of Plantus and in the pronunciation 
of his time seem, like all words of the 
metrical form to have had the accent 
on the first syllable,? might conceivably 
have caused ἃ like accentuation οἵ 
simillumus. Both suppositions are un- 
likely in themselves, and would require 
to be strongly supported by parallel in- 
stances. These are however not forthcoming. 
We have no instance of facillumus, though 
we have facilior, facilibus, facilium, like 


1 There is no need to sean mis@rrumus in Plaut. 
Mil. 713 ille miserruméim se retur ete., for, as we 
have seen, the true scansion is @/(le) misérruintém 
(ef. Capt. 463). It must be confessed that the accep- 
tance of this form would remove at a stroke the 
difficulties of that troublesome line Pers. 779 solés 
ego omnibus antideo facile, hominiém miserrumus ut 
vivam (MSS. mis. hom.). 

5 See my article in the Piilologus of this year. 


similior, similibus, similium, and those that 
can be adduced of misérrumus are too weak 
to appeal to. 

Simillumus then is not supported by the 
evidence at our disposal, and must be re- 
moved from the line of the Asinaria quoted 
at the beginning of this article. It may be 
that the first word of the line portitorum is 
a corruption of portorum, the (Plautine) Gen. 
Pl. of portus, or ἃ gloss on it as 
rusticus is generally admitted to have 
displaced the genuine rud/us in Most. 40 
germina inlurvies, rusticus, hircus, suis. 
I should like however to suggest an alter- 
native explanation which, though not abso- 
lutely satisfactory, seems to me as likely 
to be right as any that has yet been 
suggested, The noun derived from portitor 
is portorium, ‘the tax paid to the portitor.’ 
In this word the accentuation of the ante- 
penultimate syllable has caused syncope of 
the preceding vowel, portorium for *port(7)- 
torium. The same thing happens in /rigdaria 
(Lucil. viii. 12) for */rig(i)daria beside 
frigidus, audere for *av(i)dere, ardere for 
*ar(i)dere beside avidus, avridus (for which 
Lucilius in the line quoted above uses the 
syncopated form ar/us),andin otherinstances, 
the most recent discussion of which will be 
found in ὃ 4 of the Studies in Latin Gram- 
mar. May we not suppose that the oblique 
cases of portitor were pronounced in colloquial 
Latin port(i)toris, port(i)tori, ete., and that 
the true scansion of this line is 
port(ijtorum simillumae sunt idnuae lenéniae ? 
The oblique cases of aevitas (xii. Tab.) 
would similarly be ae(vi)tatis ete. with the 
same syncope of the syllable οὐ that is found 
in the derivative aeternus. Here the syn- 
copated form became the classical form for 
nominative and oblique cases alike, aetas, 
aetatis, while with portitor the unsyncopated 
form finally asserted itself, portitor, por- 
titorts. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


PLATT’S ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


The Odyssey of omer, edited by ARTHUR 
Piatt, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. | Cambridge, at the 
University Press. 1892. 458, 6d. 


Tue efforts that have been made of late 
years to determine the original form of the 
language of Homer have already led to the 


publication of new texts of the poems. 
Among these the book before us will be 
welcomed as the first English attempt made 
since the subject entered upon the scientific 
stage of treatment. Mr. Platt begins by 
defending the planof his book. It has been ob- 
jected by Mr. Leaf that no complete text of the 
kind is possible, because our means of know- 
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ledge only enable us to recover the original 
form in certain cases : in all other cases we can- 
not tell whether we have the true Homeric 
word or not. Mr. Platt replies that half a loaf 
is better than no bread. The metaphor is not 
perfectly just: for a partially restored 
Homer would rather resemble a loaf which 
is unbaked on one side. But the question 
really depends upon the use to which we 
propose to put the restored text when made. 
Mr. Platt has brought together a great 
number of emendations, certain or probable, 
made by previous scholars, adding his own 
quota, and he has arranged them in an 
eminently convenient form. No student of 
Homer can wish this work undone. The 
doubt begins when we ask whether the new 
text is to supersede the old one for all pur- 
poses—whether, in short, it is to be used in 
schools. And this is not a purely scientific 
question. Mr. Platt appeals to our practice 
in the ease of other authors, such as 
Aeschylus. But it is one thing to emend 
isolated errors of copyists, and quite another 
to restore a lost stage of the language. In 
the one case we correct the unsound places 
on the basis of a text which is generally 
sound. In the other case we do not know, 
even approximately, how much is sound. As 
Mr. Leaf says, ‘here and there we have 
made a certain correction, but those of which 
we know nothing may be infinite’ (//iad 
xiii.). Now for practical purposes surely the 
first requisite is that a text should be formed 
upon principles which admit of being applied 
more or less completely. And this can only 
be when it represents a fairly attainable 
ideal—the Homer of Aristarchus, or the 
Homer of the fifth century B.c. A text 
which shows how far we have got on the way 
to the Homer of (let us say) the ninth cen- 
tury B.c. may be desirable as a possession, 
but does not satisfy this primary require- 
ment. 

After this preliminary discussion Mr. 
Platt goes on to state briefly the general 
rules on which his text is based. The 
digamma is restored where the metre admits 
it, but no violent changes are made, Mr. 
Platt holding that the sound was dying out 
in the time of the Odyssey. Contractions 
are generally resolved, and assimilated vowels 
such as we have in ὁρόω, ὁράαν, are restored 
to their primitive uncontracted state (ὁράω, 
épaew). The long dative forms in -οισι, 
-now are given where it is possible. The 
aorist infinitives of the type of ἰδέειν become 
ideev, ke. We find jos and τῆος for ἕως and 
τέως, ἀκλεέως for ἀκλείως, κρεάων for κρειῶν, 
σπέεος for σπείους, and so on. Most of the 
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changes made may now be regarded as 
warranted either by metrical facts or by the 
phonetic history of the language. But much 
remains to be said not only on points of 
detail but on the principles to be followed. 
Let us take first the resolution of con- 
tracted vowels—a category which includes 
the greater part of the changes made in 
modern texts of Homer. We may assume 
that there was a constant tendency to sub- 
stitute the contracted forms of later Greek 
for the open vowels of the Homeric dialect : 
and the metre admitted the change whenever, 
as in most cases, it was only the change from 
a dactyl to a spondee. But how far may we 
go in this direction? What sort of evidence 
justifies us in resolving a long vowel or 
diphthong into its original vowels? Mr, 
Platt seems to have been chiefly guided by 
rhythmical considerations. He observes, for 
instance, that before the so-called Bucolic 
division of the hexameter Homer decidedly 
prefers a dactyl. That is to say (eg.) the 
metrical form πολύτροπον | ὃς μάλα πολλά 
is preferred to Καλυψὼ | δῖα θεάων. He infers 
that when he can restore the former rhythm 
by resolving a contraction, he ought to do 
so. Accordingly we find him reading 
προσηύδαε (for προσηύδα) Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη, παρ᾽ 
Ἴλοο (for Ἴλου) Μερμερίδαο, and so on. The 
argument is that, since in each case the poet 
had two forms equally open to him— 
προσηΐδαε and προσηύδα, Ἴλοο Ἴλου, &e.— 
he must have chosen the form which gave 
the more usual and pleasing rhythm. But 
in many cases the assumption that the two 
forms were equally admissible is unproved. 
The form προσηύδαε cannot be shown to have 
existed in Homer. Indeed in Fick’s opinion 
προσηύδα, Which he writes προσαύδα, is from 
an Aeolic verb αὔδαμι, and the long ἃ there- 
fore is not a product of contraction at all. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that 
in Homer the metre points to -ἃ and not 
ae. The case of the genitive in -oo is some- 
what better, since there are several clear 
examples in Homer. But Mr. Platt seems 
to me to overlook a very important con- 
sideration, viz. the bearing on Homeric 
poetical language of the living dialect of 
Homer’s time. When the phrase ἔπεα 
πτερόεντα προσηύδα Was coined, it is pretty 
certain that the contraction of -ae to -4 was 
established in ordinary usage. There is 
therefore a strong presumption in its favour, 
unless the poet had a reason for employing 
another form. Similarly, of the three forms 
or stages of the genitive, in -ovo, -o0, του, the 
last is evidently the stage which had been 
reached by the contemporary dialect—the 
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genitives in -ovo and -oo being archaisms, and 
only retained through the force of poetical 
tradition. Under such circumstances there 
is surely a considerable presumption in 
favour of -ov. It is otherwise when we 
have a line ending with Θηβαίου Τειρεσίαο. 
This rhythm, so common in the Latin hexa- 
meter, is very rare in Greek, and the reading 
Θηβαίοο is probable enough. 

There are however contractions which 
occur so rarely that we may doubt whether 
they had any place in the original language 
of Homer. We may take as an example 
the combination eo, which is occasionally con- 
tracted to ev, and occasionally scanned by 
synizesis as a monosyllable (eo), but much 
more commonly forms two distinct syllables. 
Here we cannot suppose that a monosyllabic 
pronunciation (whether to be expressed by 
eo or ev) had been established in the spoken 
language. Both the metrical facts and the 
subsequent history of the Ionic dialect are 
decisive against such a supposition. We are 
therefore clearly bound to write eo for ev 
wherever the verse admits this change. 
There is then a further question, which Mr. 
Platt does not seem to have gone into, 
whether in the places which still require a 
monosyllabic pronunciation we are to write 
eo orev. Insucha matter no importance 
can be ascribed to the MSS., and if we write 
ἐγεγώνευν, θηεῦντο, δατεῦντο, &c., we ought 
also to have κάλευν (8,550), φόρευν (24, 417). 
If however we are satisfied that the con- 
traction of εο into ev was a change which 
had not been made in Homer’s time, it 
follows that ev for eo ought to be banished 
from the text. It is still possible to allow 
that «o was occasionally monosyllabic, that 
is to say, that without producing a true 
diphthong the two sounds could be slurred 
together sufficiently to form one syllable for 
the verse. On this view the monosyllabic 
eo is the result, not of a phonetic process, 
but only of a metrical Jicence, and is of the 
same nature therefore as the lengthening 
of a in ἀθάνατος, or the monosyllabic scanning 
of -ἰη in Αἰγυπτίη. Accordingly it is chiefly 
found in words which could not otherwise 
come into the hexameter, as βαλέομαι, 
πωλεόμενος, θηέοντο, aveppitreov. For éyeywvevv 
we may always write éyéywvoy : and perhaps 
δατεῦντο should be written édaréovro. This 
treatment of co will have the further 
advantage of being parallel to the existing 
practice with regard to ew, εοι, ea, ey, which 
continued to be written in the open form in 
later Ionic, though contracted in Attic. So 
for θεούδης we should surely write, not θεοδής, 
but Oeod8Fens (-εἼς). The ace. θεοδβέα is like 
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νηλέέ. In 8,100 write πειρηθέωμεν (for 
-Opev.) 

Coming to matters of more detail, we 
may observe that the arguments against 
mpoonvoae apply, though with rather less 
force, against ἐφορμάεται (1, 275), ἐπιτολ- 
pacrw (1, 353), νεμεσσάεται (4, 158), and 
similar forms. In these cases the contracted 
form is Homeric, the uncontracted form is 
not proved to be so. Here I would remark 
that κοιμᾶται (4, 403) with the ἃ in arsis, 
cannot be changed into κοιμάετ᾽, or μνᾶται 
(16, 77, 19, 529) into prder’. The long ἃ in 
verbs of this class is only found in forms 
which could not otherwise come into the 
verse (μναόμενος, ἡβάοντα, πεινάων, μνάεσθαι, 
&e.). In the case of μνᾶται there is the 
further objection that it is subjunctive (see 
16, 77). Is it an accident that these emen- 
dations do not appear in the Index? What 
has been said of verbs in -aw is to a great 
extent true also of those in -ew, in which 
the preference for open forms e¢, ee is 
generally confined to disyllabic verbs, such 
as τρέω, ζέω, νέομαι, ἄς. Mr. Platt makes a 
curious exception to his usual practice by 
not admitting resolution in the case of the 
pluperfect ; πεφύκει (5, 63), τεθήλει (5, 69), 
ὀρώρει (5, 294), ἄς. The case for resolution 
is at least as strong as in the imperfect of 
verbs in -ew. 

Among the genitives in του Mr. Platt ἡ 
counts the adverb αὐτοῦ ‘ there,’ ‘in the same 
place,’ and accordingly sometimes writes 
αὐτόο. Whatever may be thought of other 
instances, this change can hardly be defen- 
ded. The adverb αὐτοῦ must rank with 
τηλοῦ, ὑψοῦ, and doubtless also with οὗ, ποῦ, 
ὅπου. None of these show any alternative 
form in -owo, and the intermediate -oo is still 
less probable. If they are originally geni- 
tives, the exception is interesting as a 
confirmation of the archaic character of -ouo, 
-oo. They were no longer felt as genitives, 
and consequently the poetical usage which 
retained -οἱο and -oo did not extend to them. 
It is perhaps also characteristic of the 
archaic -ovo that the o is always in arsis, at 
least in our texts. Mr. Platt has introduced 
some exceptions (3, 123 κείνοι᾽ ἔκγονος, 4,718 
GAN’ dp’ ἐπ᾽ ovdot’ tf, and similarly in 
17, 115, 19, 272). It is not clear why he 
writes ξείνοι᾽ ἐρέεσθαι (1, 405) and ἀποιχο- 
μένοι ἐρέοιτο (3, 77), since he leaves -ov 
before hiatus in many similar places. 

Among Mr. Platt’s resolutions the most 
untenable is that of the εἰ in the feminine 
of adjectives in -vs: viz.—etpety (1, 62), 
ὠκεΐας, ὀξείας, θηλεΐας, &e. For what are the 
facts? The εἰ of εὐρεῖα occurs in thesis, so 
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that resolution is metrically possible, in eight 
places of the Odyssey: it occurs in arsis, and 
therefore must be monosyllabic, in seven 
places. In ἡδεῖα, βαρεῖα, βαθεῖα, λιγεῖα it is 
always monosyllabic. Mr, Platt may per- 
haps have adopted the scanning -εἴς on the 
ground that the original form of the 
feminine ending is -efia, and that vowels 
separated by F are not usually contracted, 
But this does not meet the fact that con- 
traction here predominates. And the argu- 
ment is a fallacious one. Whatever may 
be the history of the feminine ending, it is 
clear that in Greek we must begin with a 
suflix si (or yd), not -ii: just as we derive 
the -ovw of the genitive frum -oow (-asya), 
not -οσιο or -oio. It is a confirmation of 
this view that we find the form ὠκέα in 
Homer ; for it is not likely that the language 
would possess-three such successive stages 
as ὠκέϊα, ὠκεῖα and ὠκέα at the same time, 
The case is not so clear with εἰ in ᾿Αργεῖος, 
Ἑρμείας, ἀρνειός and the like. ‘The resolved 
form is excluded by a few instances only, 
such as ἀφνειότερος, τελειύτατος. On the 
other hand it should be noticed in the dis- 
cussion of these forms that a molossus 
rarely comes into the hexameter with the 
middle syllable in arsis, and conse yuently 
the metre generally allows it to be resolved. 
The diaeresis of εἰ in κλεῖτός is much less 
probable than the resolution into κλεετός, 
especially if κλεέω is right instead of κλείω. 
Similarly read ἀκαλαρρεέτης (not -εἴτης). 
The diaeresis in the dative of neuters in -os 
is well established, but ought not to be 
extended to nouns in -is, gen. τίοςς The fact 
that the appearance of -εἰ of the dative in 
arsis (and therefore monosyllabic) is almost 
confined in our texts to such words as πόλει, 
πόσει, κόνει, ὕβρει is the best proof that we 
ought to write πόλι, We. So πόλι (ὃ, 569), 
not πόλι᾽, cove (11. 191), μήτι (13, 299), 
not μήτιι, and perhaps ὄψι (23, 94). It is 
not even certain that the -ἰ of these words 
is the result of contraction of -%, as it 
may represent a primitive instrumental 
ending. (Brugmann, G'rundriss, 11. § 278.) 
Coming to the combination οἱ, we must 
take exception to ravrdios. The suffix is of 
the same nature as in οἷος, ἀλλοῖος, &e., in 
which Mr. Platt does not suppose diaeresis. 
The case of aiddios, ἠόϊος, &e., is parallel to 
that of ἀφνέϊος, &e., already noticed. A 
new form, ὀϊῶν with long i, is introduced by 
Mr. Platt as genitive plural of ois, and 
appears in seven places. The emendations 
by which this is effected are not always 
quite easy ; see especially 12, 229 (πῶυ ὀϊῶν 
for wav μέγ᾽ οἰῶν), 20, 142 (κώεσ᾽ ὀϊῶν for 


κώεσιν οἰῶν). But the form itself is quite 
anomalous, and the ordinary οἰῶν fairly 
satisfactory. The older ὀξι-ῶν passed into 
oi-Gv in the way already explained in the 
case of -εἶα for -eFua. In any case οἰῶν is 
not more difficult than the gen. sing. oids, 
which Mr. Platt does not get rid of. The 
further step answering to ὠκέα for ὠκεῖα is 
exemplified in the dative plural decor for 
οἴτεσσι (7.6. ὄτεσσι). It should be observed 
that the accent of the supposed ὀϊῶν is 
certainly wrong: just as on the other hand 
the accent of οἰῶν shows that it is a disyl- 
lable. But as Mr. Platt prints ὀΐων (¢) in 20, 
3, the accent of ὀϊῶν is perhaps an oversight. 

For δείδω Mr. Platt substitutes δέδῥια, a 
form that cannot be explained by phonetic 
laws, but may have been arrived at through 
the analogy of the plural δέδξι-μεν, &e., much 
as yéyaa was invented by grammarians to 
account for γέγαμεν, On the other hand 
δείδω represents the true perfect d€5Fo.a, 
becoming d€5Foa, -w as τοῖο becomes -oo, -ov. 
Hence it is a question whether δέδοα is not 
the Homeric form, 

For ἠῶθεν, ἠῶθι Mr. Platt writes ἠόοθεν, 
ἠόοθι. It is difficult to judge of these forms 
in the absence of other adverbs of the kind 
from stem in-o. Surely it is more probable 
that the ὦ comes from the nominative. In 
any case it cannot be directly obtained from 
oo. The Attic ἕωθεν, if not an independent 
creation, is in favour of ἠῶθεν. 

Another doubtful resolution is that of αἱ 
in the oblique cases of παῖς. The nomina- 
tive πάϊς is certain enough, but the metrical 
evidence is against παϊδός, &c., and the accent 
of παιδός, παιδί, παισί (though παίδων is on 
the other side) proves the-high antiquity of 
the a. Pending the solution of the etymo- 
logical ditticulty it will be best to be guided 
by the metrical facts. 

The restoration of the digamma in oy 
(vox) violates a rule which was laid down 
long ago by Leo Meyer (X.Z. xxiii.), viz. that 
F disappears in Homer before the sounds ὁ 
(except in oc) and w. The discovery (for 
such it was) has not received the attention 
which it deserved. On the other hand Mr. 
Platt does not write the £ in ἶφι, though he 
gives Fis and Fig¢ua. For the possessive ὅς 
and és he writes ‘Fos and éfds. In the 
latter of these forms the smooth breathing 
is incorrect, since the word originally had 
initial o: pre-Hellenic (or proto-Hellenic) 
σεξός being related to Latin swus as reFds to 
tuus. 

In the phrase ἅρπυιαι ἀνηρείψαντο Mr. 
Platt writes ἀρέπυιαι, apparently after Fick. 
But Fick also changed the second word into 
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ἀναρέψαντο, pointing out that the meaning 
required is ‘carried away,’ and this cannot 
be extracted from ἀνηρείψαντο, but is ob- 
tuined at once if we suppose a stem dpez-, 
akin to dpw- and Latin rapio. It was as ἃ 
consequence of this emendation that he 
wrote ἀρέπυιαι, in order to bring out the 
original play of language,—‘the snatchers 
snatched away.’ It is a question whether 
this further step was justified, since the form 
ἅρπυια stands to the supposed ἀρεπ- as dpyuia 
to dpey- in dpéyw, Ke. But with the reten- 
tion of ἀνηρείψαντο it loses all point. 

More serious objection may be taken to 
some of the new forms introduced. Nauck’s 
χήσεται for χείσεται (18, 17) cannot come 
trom xa (in éyadov, χανδάνω). The root is 
xevd-; ep. pre-hendo.  Cauer’s λελυῖντο 
(18, 238) is not admissible as the 3 plural 
of an optative. If the diphthong w is 
allowed we may read λελυῖτο (the subject is 
γυῖα): but -vwvro is as little Homeric as 
-owro and -awro. So in 20, 383 Bekker’s 
aApow is very improbable, no Homeric 
word ending in -ow. In 9, 283 Menrad’s 
νηῦν is an equally bold experiment in 
phonetics. In 16, 79 ἕσσωμι for ἕσσω μὲν 
(an emendation not noticed in the Index) is 
indefensible. The ending -ωμι is confined to 
the subjunctive of thematic tenses. In 9, 
239, 338 a new adverb ἔντοθεν is taken from 
Rumpf. In 4, 692 Christ’s φιλεΐῃ is ad- 
mitted as the subj. of φιλέω, the MSS. 
having φιλοίη. The theory of subjunctives 
in -ww, -ῃς», &e. (2th. Mus. xxxvi.) has not been 
accepted by scholars, and the optative makes 
sutliciently good sense. The change from 
the subjunctive ἐχθαίρῃσι is not without 
point. 

Turning to emendations which do not 
depend upon questions of morphology, we 
may notice in 5,391 ἡ δὲ for ἠδὲ. The force 
of the article is not obvious, and I cannot 
think that ἡ δὲ γαλήνη ἔπλετο νηνεμίη is a 
good piece of Homeric Greek. In 8, 285 οὐδ᾽ 
ἀλαοσκοπιὴν εἶχε seems a happy and expres- 
sive phrase, upon which ἀλαὸς σκοπιὴν is not 
an improvement. It is not obvious why 
Nauck prefers σίτου τε ἐπασσάμεθ᾽ (9, 87, 10, 
58) to σίτοιό τ᾽ ἐπασσάμεθ. If a hiatus is 
the object, it is more easily attained by 
omitting the re In 13, 173 the change 
of ἀγάσασθαι to ἀγάσεσθαι is one of a series 
proposed by Cobet (and somewhat earlier by 
Madvig). Most of them are justified, but 
in this place the aorist gives the best sense. 
What was said was ‘ Poseidon ts angered 
(ἠγάσσατο) because you are senders of men,’ 
not “ will be angered if you are.’ In 10, 39 
ὅτεών τε πόλιν Kal γαῖαν ἵκηται the reference 


is general, not to a future event and τε is 
therefore better than xe which Mr. Platt 
substitutes. In 10, 425 ὀτρύνεσθε ἐμοὶ ἅμα 
πάντες ἕπησθε ‘ bestir yourselves all that you 
follow me’ is obtained by Mr. Platt by 
combining the two readings ὀτρύνεσθε ἐμοὶ... 
ἕπεσθαι and ὀτρύνεσθ᾽ ἵνα por.,.ernobe. In- 
genious as this is, it is against Homeric 
usage, which only allows clauses to be 
connected in this paratactic way when the 
second has a good construction as an inde- 
pendent sentence. As ἕπησθε cannot le 
used as an imperative in an aftirmative 
sentence, we must either insert ἵνα or read 
ἕπεσθαι. In 19, 316 ξείνους αἰδοίους ἀποπεμ- 
πέμεν ἠδὲ δέχεσθαι the substitution of 
αἰδοίως seems fanciful. Would it mean ‘in 
the manner due to one who is αἰδοῖος t+ In 
22, 374 ὡς κακοεργείης εὐεργεσίη μέγ᾽ ἀμείνων 
Mr. Platt reads κακοεργεσίης. The result is 
epigrammatic rather than poetical. More- 
over εὐεργεσίη is connected with εὐεργέτης, 
whereas there is no κακοεργέτης. Compare 
also ἀεργεί. If Mr. Platt is right in 
adopting αὐτὸς ἐγὼν (for ἑκὼν) in 2, 133, why 
not also in 4, 649% And why change νῆα 
ἔρυσθαι (9, 194, 10, 444) when we have to 
leave νῆας ἔρυσθαι in the text (14, 260, 
etc.) 

Among misprints or clerical errors may 
be mentioned :—1, 152 τὰ yap for τὰ γάρ τ’ 
(no foot-note) : 1, 325, 339 ot δὲ (Mr. Platt 
does not follow the recent fashion of ac- 
centing these forms of the article): 8, 67 
(and elsewhere) Acyeav for λιγεῖαν : ὃ, 51 
βένθοσθε: ὃ, 524 offs for ἐξῆς: 10, 92 at 
μὲν: 13, 407 αἱ δὲ: 11, 44 ἐτάροισιν : 13, 
280 foot-note ἔνη for ἔην: 15, 169 μηρμήριξε: 
16, 431 μνάει for μνάεαι: 18, 176 ἠράου for 
jpae’ (t): 23, 100 ἄλλῃ for ἄλλη. In 4, 372 
μεθίεις, if it is a present, should be μεθιεῖς. 
In 24, 7 ποτέονται should probably be zora- 
ovra. Is the form ya at the end of a 
line (5, 266) to be read ja or ma? ‘The reso- 
lution of -ov into -oo is neglected, contrary 
to Mr. Platt’s practice, in 11, 83, 492, 19, 
533, 22, 33, 41. 

Mr. Platt occasionally writes οὐ δέ instead 
of ovdé—a distinction which can hardly be 
carried out with any advantage. He also 
once or twice resolves γάρ into γ᾽ dp’, as in 
9, 319 Κύκλωπός γ᾽ dp’ ἔκειτο μέγα ῥόπαλον 
παρὰ onkd. But here at least there is no " 
emphasis to give meaning to Κύκλωπός γε. 
And if we write 6 γ᾽ ἂρ γέρας ἐστί we ought 
to write in 17, 172 ὅς y dp fa, which is 
hardly possible. 

A valuable part of Mr. Platt’s book is 
the complete list of Bentley’s emendations 
on the Odyssey. Those which he made on 
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the /liad were given in Heyne’s edition, 
but the others are now published for the 
first time. Since Bentley’s time the chief 
progress has been due to G. Curtius, Ahrens, 
Benfey, Leo Meyer, and the many younger 
men who have carried on the study of lan- 
guage with ever advancing method. Even 
such a scholar as Cobet, in excluding the so- 
called comparative philology from his view, 
has shown that he was cutting bimself 
off from a source of knowledge essential to 


his subject, and that this cannot be done 
with impunity. Mr. Platt has made 
valuable investigations in the field of 
Homer, but his resources are hardly equal 
to so great a matter as a new recension. 
Such a work should come as a result and 
summing up of many discussions, The 
recent editions seem to show that it is a 
work for which the real masters of the 
science are hardly prepared. 
1). B. Monro. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE JZ/AD INTO MODERN GREEK. 


Η Ἰλιάδα: μεταφρασμένη ἀπ᾽ τὸν ᾿Αλεξ. Πάλλη. 
Μέρος πρῶτο. Α---Ζ. ᾿Αθήνα. Τυπογραφεῖο τοῦ 
&. K. Βλάστου. London, D. Nutt. 1892. 5s. 


No one who is interested in the progress 
of modern Greek literature can have failed 
to note with satisfaction the decided re- 
action which is taking place in the attitude 
of the more serious men of letters towards 
their language. Though the patriotic 
Greeks make it a point of honour to laugh, 
such a work as Psychari’s Τὸ Tagid: Mov 
cannot fail in time to have its effect on the 
more thoughtful, and to teach them that 
they will only kill their national literature 
if they insist upon writing it in an artificial 
and bastard tongue of bad Xenophontean 
grammar forced into the mould of French 
idioms. Those who have revolted against 
this false idea have had throughout to 
struggle against one chief difficulty. They 
have not been able to point to a sufficient 
mass of living contemporary literature to 
prove their assertion that the vernacular is 
capable of being as artistically used as the 
sham ancient language. There have of 
course been, besides the klephtic ballads 
which should form the boast of Greek letters, 
the poems of Salomos and Valaoritis, of 
Christopoulos and a few others: but so long 
as these were isolated, the patriot passed 
them by with a shrug as regrettable 
eccentricities. The vernacular can only 
take its right place when a considerable 
number of men work together, and produce 
good literature sufficient in quantity to 
exact attention. It is cheering to see signs 
that this need is being met. Some remark- 
able translations of Shakespeare by Polylav 
have gained at least a more respectable 
hearing from the press of Athens than 


would have been accorded ten years ago. 
Mr. Pallis’ translation of the Jliad is 
another step in the right direction. It is 
not the first translation of Homer into the 
vernacular; students of Vincent and 
Dickson’s Modern Greek Grammar will 
remember the specimen there given of 
Vikelas’ rendering of the Odyssey, but I am 
not aware of a previous liad. 

It would of course be absurd to pretend 
to give an appreciation of the literary merit 
of a translation into a foreign tongue ; that 
must needs be left to natives. But it is 
permissible to express an opinion on the 
high value of a translation such as this for 
those who wish to learn the real spoken 
language. There is no doubt that the 
vocabulary and grammar here are quite 
pure and uncoutaminated by pseudo- 
classicism. The intraductory Κριτικά too 
show that the vernacular can be used not 
merely for the conversation of an unculti- 
vated horde of peasants, but for the 
discussion of highly technical critical 
questions. It is true that not many of Mr. 
Pallis’ conjectures are likely to find their 
way into our modern texts. Most of them 
have little internal reason, and some are 
unmetrical ; the modern accentuation has of 
course spoilt the Greek ear for all the 
delicacies of ancient prosody. Siill some of 
them are worth consideration ; ἄμπεσε (fell 
backwards) for instance gives a far better 
sense than ἔμπεσε in iv. 108; it is not quite 
like Homer to say ‘fell into a rock’, which 
can only be understood to mean ‘fell into a 
cleft of a rock’; and this should be 
expressed. But the translation has a diff- 
erent value, and will do good work if it 
contributes, as I hope it may, to the 
rehabilitation of the spoken tongue. I 
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give a short specimen, from Book vi. 
407: 
Καημένε, τὸ φιλότιμο θὰ σ᾽ ἀφανίσει ἐσένα, 
Ν , > , ‘ a , 
καὶ τὸ παιδὶ τ᾽ ἀνήλικο δὲν τὸ πονᾷς, KU ἐμένα 
‘ , a , ΄ ΄ 
τὴ μάβρη ποῦ παντέρημη σὲ λίγο θὰ μ᾽ ἀφήκεις" 
΄ ε Ν Ν "δ᾿ Ν Ν 
τί γλήγορα ὅλοι οἱ Δαναοὶ θὰ τρέξουν νὰ σὲ 


σφάξουν. 


νά μὲ σκεπάσει ἡ μάβρη Vis! 


949 


Μὰ ἂν εἶναι νὰ σὲ στερηθῶ, καλίτερα γιὰ μένα 
Τιατὶ ἄλλο πιὰ 


ἀντιστύλι 


δὲ θὰ μου μεινεὶ, μὸν καημοι, τα ματιὰ σὰ 


σφαλίσεις. 
Watrer Lear. 


SCHMEKEL’S STOIC PHILOSOPHY. 


Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa in ihrem 
geschichtlichen Zusammenhange dargesiellt 
von A. SCHMEKEL. Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1892. pp. viii. 484. 14 Mk. 


Tuts excellent book treats of Panaetius and 
Posidonius, with chapters on Hecaton, 
Dionysius and Menarchus. ‘In regard to 
the title,’ says the author in his preface, ‘it 
might seem to be more comprehensive than 
the work itself, but, in the first place, 
Panaetius and Posidonius are decidedly the 
most important and distinctive representa- 
tives of the middle Stoa, since in their pre- 
decessors the break which divides the 
middle from the earlier Stoa has not yet 
taken place in the chief points, and, secondly, 
the chief teachings of the others are noticed 
in a variety of places.’ Another sentence 
of the preface deserves to be quoted. The 
author says that in writing the book ‘he 
demanded clearness of himself, and his 
constant endeavour was to give clearness to 
the reader.’ This endeavour has been 
crowned with unusual success, The mean- 
ing of the author is always plain. 

The introduction gives the ‘external 
history,’ that is, an account of the life and 
writings of Panaetius and Posidonius with 
the few facts known about the three less 
important philosophers mentioned above. 
In his list of the works of Panaetius, the 
author assigns an independent position to 
the ‘epistola ad Q. Aelium Tuberonem.’ 
In my dissertation (Panaetii et Hecatonis 
Librorum Fragmenta, Bonn, 1885) I ex- 
pressed the opinion that the ‘epistola’ in 
question was identical with the treatise 
περὶ εὐθυμίας, an opinion based upon iden- 
tity of contents. Dr. Schmekel (p. 9) says 
I am wrong, but gives no reason for his 
assertion.!. In general the introduction, 
though brief, gives an excellent account of 


1 Besides frgs. 18—17 of my edition, I should have 
assigned frgs. 45 and 46 to the same treatise, as my 
friend Gercke (not Gehrke, as Schmekel, p. 180, has 
it) has pointed out to me. 
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the lives and writings of the philosophers 
treated, with enough of argument to show 
the correctness of the facts as stated. 

The body of the- book is divided into 
three parts :—(1) Sources, (2) System of 
Philosophy, (3) Position of the middle Stoa 
relatively to the (a) preceding and (ὁ) 
following times. Parts 1 and 2 are also 
subdivided systematically. Not only is Dr. 
Schmekel systematic in his own work, but 
he takes it for granted that the writers of 
whom he treats were no less so in theirs. 
His first effort in discussing a given treatise 
is therefore to find the ‘disposition ’ of it. 
The treatise is analysed with a view to find- 
ing what the author must have intended to 
say, and then passages are adduced to show 
that he said it. This method would be 
perfect if we could be'sure that the ancient 
philosophers were infallibly logical and con- 
sistent, but in view of the liability of man- 
kind to error the inverse method has its 
advantages. Dr. Schmekel, however, handles 
his method in such masterly fashion as to 
inspire considerable confidence in his re- 
sults. 

Cicero (Zp. ad Att. xvi. 11) says: “Τὰ 
περὶ τοῦ καθήκοντος quatenus Panaetius ab- 
solvi duobus; illius tres sunt.’ Panaetius 
(Cic. de Off. i. 3, 9) makes a triple division 
of his subject, and the first and second 
books of Cicero de Off. treat of the first and 
second divisions. Panaetius, however, treated 
only the first two divisions in his three books 
(Cic. Ep. ad Att. xvi. 11). Cicero’s two books 
must therefore correspond to the three 
books of Panaetius. Schmekel observes (p. 
23) that the first of Cicero’s books forms a 
complete treatise, as does also the second ; 
but the third division of Panaetius (the 
conflict of the honestum and the utile) must 
have followed the discussion of the utile 
(Cicero’s book ii.). Panaetius never wrote 
on the conflict of the honestum and the utile, 
therefore Cicero’s book ii. must correspond 
to Panaetius’ book iii. In like manner, 
Cicero’s first book corresponds to Panaetius’ 

BB 
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second, and the first book of Panaetius is 
to be sought in the opening chapters of 
Cicero’s first book. The first book of 
Panaetius is very much abridged, and Cicero 
derives his abridgment in part from Posi- 
donius, which may explain some apparent 
contradictions. Schmekel’s discussion of 
this matter is eminently satisfactory. It 
does not appear whether Dr. Schmekel re- 
gards Posidonius as the chief source of the 
third book of Cicero de Off. or not. 

The close connexion existing between 
Cicero de Legg. and de Re pub. iii. is empha- 
sized, and both are shown on good grounds 
to be derived from Panaetius. A discussion 
of de Re pub. i. and ii. in connexion with 
Polybius leads to a similar result. It seems 
to me, however, that Dr. Schmekel goes a 
little too far in asserting that Panaetius is 
the author of the books from which Cicero 
draws his matter ; for, although the doctrines 
are certainly those held by Panaetius, they 
may have been derived by Cicero from 
Polybius or even, perhaps, from some other 
writer who was influenced by Panaetius. 
It would be enough to say that Cicero pro- 
bably follows Panaetius. 

The investigation into the sources of our 
knowledge of Posidonius leads Dr. Schmekel 
first to a careful discussion of Sextus adv. 
phys. i. 13—136 and Cicero de deor. nat. ii., 
both of which he shows to be derived 
from Posidonius περὶ θεῶν and then to an 
exhaustive treatment of Varro Antiquitates 
rerum divinarum i. The sources available 
for the reconstruction of this book are dis- 
cussed, and fifty fragments, from Servius, 
Augustine, Tertullian, Arnobius, etc., are 
published. The book thus reconstructed is 
compared with Cicero Z'wusc. disp. i., and 
Posidonius περὶ θεῶν is established as the 
common source of Varro and Cie. 7,86. 
disp. i. 1—75. The latter half of Zuse. 
disp. i. is derived from Cicero’s Consolatio, 
ae. from Crantor περὶ πένθους. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Cicero de fato, the chief source of 
which is shown to be Carneades. Through- 
out Dr. Schmekel’s book the influence 
exerted by Carneades upon the dogmatic 
philosophers, and especially the Stoics, is 
properly emphasized. 

It would be impossible within the limits 
of a review to touch upon all the points 
discussed by Dr. Schmekel in his exposition 
of the philosophical systems of Panaetius 
and Posidonius. Their systems are for the 
most part already known, but they are 
nowhere so completely and satisfactorily 
treated as here. On one point concerning 


which Dr. Schmekel disagrees with me, 1 
venture a word in reply. Tertullian, de 
anima 17, says: ‘dividitur autem (se. 
anima) in partes nune in duas a Platone, 
nune in tres a Zenone, nunc in quinque [ab 
Aristotele, Diels, dox. gr. p. 205] et in sex a 
Panaetio.’ I maintained (Pan. et Hee. lib. 
Jr. p. 15) that the division into six parts 
was here wrongly attributed to Panaetius, 
basing my assertion upon Nemesius (de hom. 
nat. cap. xv. p. 96 and cap, xxvi. p. 115). 

The first passage reads: Ζήνων δὲ 6 Στωι- 
kos ὀκταμερῇ φησὶν εἶναι τὴν ψυχήν, διαιρῶν αὐτὴν 
εἴς τε τὸ ἡγεμονικὸν καὶ εἰς τὰς πέντε αἰσθήσεις 
καὶ εἰς τὸ φωνητικὸν καὶ τὸ σπερματικόν. 
Παναίτιος δὲ ὃ φιλόσοφος τὸ μὲν φωνητικὸν τῆς 
καθ᾽ ὁρμὴν κινήσεως μέρος εἶναι βούλεται. 
λέγων ὀρθότατα" τὸ δὲ σπερματικὸν οὐ τῆς ψυχῆς 
μέρος ἀλλὰ τῆς φύσεως. 

Dr. Schmekel (p. 201) says that if the 
ἡγεμονικόν attributed by Nemesius to Zeno 
and the καθ᾽ ὁρμὴν κίνησις attributed to 
Panaetius refer to the same thing, there is 
no reason to think that Panaetius did more 
than eliminate two parts (the φωνητικόν and 
the σπερματικόν) from the eight parts men- 
tioned by Zeno. I still think that the 
change of expression in Nemesius must have 
some significance, for neither Nemesius nor 
Galen (the ‘source’ of Nemesius) nor 
Panaetius writes so obscurely as to introduce 
a new expression without motive. The 
motive here seems to me fairly evident. A 
new method of division is to be introduced 
and therefore a new nomenclature is adopted. 
It may be that Tertullian intended to say, 
as Dr. Schmekel does, that Panaetius divided 
the soul into the καθ᾽ ὁρμὴν κίνησις ( = ἡγεμονι- 
xov) and the five sensés. This statement is, 
however, not complete, for the five senses 
make up the αἴσθησις, just as the μεταβατικὸν 
καὶ κινητικὸν τοῦ σώματος παντός, the φωνητικόν, 
and the ἀναπνευστικόν make up the καθ᾽ ὁρμὴν 
κίνησις (cf. Schmekel p. 200 anm. 4). This 
gives us for Panaetius a division into two 
chief parts or eight lesser parts. 

Tertullian’s statement concerning Posi- 
donius, that ‘a duobus exorsus titulis,’ the 
ἡγεμονικόν and the λογικόν, he divided the soul 
into twelve parts, is excellently explained by 
Dr. Schmekel (p. 261). His discussion of 
Posidonius as a historian leads to the doubt- 
less correct conclusion that the relation of his 
historical work to the history of Polybius’ 
was probably in a general way similar to 
that of his philosophy to the philosophy of 
Panaetius. 

Dr. Schmekel (p. 291 f.) attacks Hirzel 
(Unters. zu Cicero’s philos. Schriften ii.a p. 
472-514) for ascribing to Hekaton the 
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division of virtue given by Stobaeus (Zcl. ii. 
Ρ. 62, 7—64, 12 Wachsm.), and says that I 
(Pan. et Hee., &e., p. 49) simply followed 
Hirzel. To a certain extent I did, though I 
ascribed to Hekaton only a part of the pas- 
sage (p. 60, I—64, 12 W.) ascribed to him by 
Hirzel, and Dr. Schmekel’s arguments do not 
convince me that I was wrong, although they 
show that the possibility (though hardly the 
probability) exists that the whole passage of 
Stobaeus may be independent of Hekaton. 
The verbal similarity between Laert. Diog. 
vii. 90 and the Stobaeus passage is such as 
to make it probable that both are derived 
from the same author. 

The section on Dionysius (p. 298 ff.) is a 
clear exposition of his philosophy so far as 
it is known, based upon Philodemus περὶ 
σημείων καὶ σημειώσεων col, 1L—8, 15 and 19, 
9—20, 30. This is the most convenient 
place to look for an account of the teachings 
of this imperfectly known thinker. 

The chapters on the relations of the 
middle Stoa to its predecessors and successors 
contain much that is of interest and value, 
including an exhibition in parallel columns 
of passages from Varro, Macrobius, Thra- 
syllus (Theon), and Philo relating to the 
Pythagorean theory of numbers and their 
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symbolism. In general, these chapters 
cannot be said to contain much absolutely 
new material, but it is much to have united in 
one treatise the scattered fragments of 
knowledge half buried in voluminous or 
inaccessible writings, and the intelligent 
and learned discussion of all points by Dr. 
Schmekel is sure to be of permanent value. 
The chapter on the ‘rémische Aufklirung,’ 
which precedes the conclusion, describes the 
intluence of the Stoa, especially of Panaetius, 
upon Roman thought from Lucilius to Ovid, 
from Scipio and his friends to Cicero and 
Varro, and down to Seneca and_ later 
writers. The conclusion gives a brief sketch 
of the development of the Stoic and other 
schools from Socrates. 

Throughout the book, polemic and the 
discussion of the views of modern writers 
are confined almost exclusively to the foot- 
notes. This, joined to the fact that Dr. 
Schmekel writes in a clear, vigorous, and 
agreeable style, makes his learned work 
interesting, nay even entertaining—qualities 
in which it contrasts favourably with most 
works upon ancient philosophy. 

Haroip N. Fowter. 

Exeter, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


BATIFFOL ON THE ATHANASIAN SYN7TAGMA DOCTRINAE. 


Batirrot, P.—‘ Le Syntagma Doctrinae dit 
de St. Athanase’ (Studia Patristica, fase. 
11, pp. 117—160. Paris : Leroux, 1890). 
5 fres. 


Tue Abbé Batiffol’s second instalment of 
patristic studies, after completing the Greek 
text, and printing the old Latin version, of 
the ‘Prayer of Aseneth’ (see Class. Review, 
Dee. 1890), is mainly devoted to a problem 
of more general interest. 

The early history of Egyptian asceticism, 
and the relation of Athanasius to the 
monastic life;—the development of the 
archaic church-institutions reflected in the 
Διδαχή, and the successive adaptations of 
its code of precepts to the requirements of 
first one, then another phase of church life ; 
—the history and influence of the creed of 
Nicaea, especially in the period during which 
it so strangely became ousted from its unique 
position by its so-called Constantinopolitan 
substitute,—these are the main problems 
directly affected by the estimate we form 


of the Syntagma Doctrinae and its kindred 
documents. 

It is only within the last twelve years or 
so that the high interest of the document 
in question has been recognised. 

The Syntagma was indeed published as 
long ago as 1685 by Arnold, from a Vossian 
MS. of cent. xi., now at Leyden, which 
(with the exception of what appears to be a 
fragmentary abridgment in a Vatican MS. 
of cent. xv., now printed by M. Batiffol) 
still remains our only representative of the 
Syntagma proper. 

Montfaucon included the Syntagma among 
the ‘spuria’ of Athanasius, on the ground 
partly of style, which Batiffol endorses, 
partly of post-Athanasian vocabulary, a 
point which, as Batiffol shows (p. 130), 
requires reconsideration. There the matter 
rested until 1879, excepting that in 1784 
Mingarelli (Graeci Codd. MSS. apud Nanios 
etc. asservati, Bologna 1784) printed from a 
xii.—xiii. cent. MS. a document purporting 
to be ‘The faith of the 318 fathers of 
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Nicaea and a right marvellous and saving 
instruction (Διδασκαλία) concerning the 
Holy Trinity.’ It comprised two parts, one 
doctrinal the other practical, and the editor 
noted that the latter was a somewhat dif- 
ferent recension of the Syntayma ascribed 
to Athanasius. Hence the Didascalia was 
appended to the works of the latter in 
Migne’s edition (P. G. xxviii. 1637—1644). 
But the document was overlooked by scholars 
until 1886 when Prof. Orris of New York 
observed its affinity with the Didaché 
literature. 

In 1879 Revillout (Archives des Missions 
scientifiques et littéraires, iii’ sér. tom. 4) 
heralded a truly sensational discovery, viz. 
that the Syntagyma Doctrinae was a genuine 
work of Athanasius, being in fact part of 
the Acts of the famous Council of Alexandria 
in 1862, of which Acts he claimed to have 
discovered the Coptic version (see also 
Journ. Asiatique, 1875, vols. 5, 6) in two 
MSS. of cent. x., the earlier at Turin, the 
other, of somewhat later date, in the Borgia 
Museum at Rome. 

The MSS. in question comprise three 
groups of documents: (a) the Nicene creed, 
signatures, and canons, (Ὁ) a Coptic recen- 
sion of the Mingarellian Didascalia described 
above, (c) letters from Paulinus of Antioch, 
Epiphanius, and an ‘Archbishop Rufinus’ 
— almost certainly the Rufinianus otherwise 
known as a correspondent of Athanasius. 

Revillout was apparently unaware of the 
existence of the Mingarellian Didascalia, 
but saw the correspondence of his docu- 
ment (Ὁ) to the Syntagma Doctrinae, which 
he pronounced to be a later adaptation of 
the original text represented by the Coptic 
version. 

Revillout further perceived that the latter 
document stood in a striking two-fold rela- 
tion to Epiphanius, the doctrinal part with 
the creed at the end of the Ancoratus, the 
practical part with cc. xxi.—xxv. of the 
epilogue to the Panarion. He concludes 
ohne weiteres that Epiphanius is the borrower 
in both places, and summons him into court 
as a witness for the Coptic Acts. 

That the Arians had succeeded through- 
out the Empire in completely effacing the 
Acts of the Council of Nicaea; that the 
first anxiety of the orthodox upon the death 
of Constantius was to restore the iost Acts 
from memory, and place them on record ; 
that this was the main purpose of the 
Council of 362; that all our existing lists 
and canons of the Nicene fathers are derived 
from the labours of the said Council ; that 
the Council’s second object was to put the 


chureh in a kind of state of siege, in view 
of the danger of a renewed pagan ascendancy 
under Julian ; that this purpose, along with 
the regulation of solitary monasticism (the 
community-life being unknown to Athana- 
sius down to this date!!), is the explanation 
of the disciplinary part of the Coptie Acts ; 
that it was this defiance of Julian that 
above all else brought down the Imperial 
wrath upon Athanasius; that the ‘Coptic 
Acts’ are the Synodicon of Athanasius re- 
ferred to by Socrates (11... i. 13), and the 
germ of orthodox canon-law in the east, to 
which the collection by Sabinus of the 
canons of (mostly Arianising) Asiatic coun- 
cils was a kind of counter-blast ;—such are 
the main conclusions of Revillout ; and they 
are truly sensational enough! After such a 
revolution in all our ideas of church history, 
we can only resign ourselves meekly to 
hear of ‘Osius’ figuring as a legate of the 
pope at Nicaea, to learn that the error of 
Photinus was ‘naissante’ in 362, or that a 
letter of Athanasius (Migne xxvi. 1185), 
referred to by the monks visited by duke 
Artemius in 359, really emanated, like so 
much else, from the Council of 362! But 
when we at last recover our presence of 
mind, it occurs to us to interrogate these 
‘Coptic Acts’ about certain very well-known 
questions treated of in the synodal letter of 
the Council (Athan. Zom. ad Ant.), in which 
Jerome at least saw its monumental achieve- 
ment: ‘Satanae faucibus mundus ereptas 
est.’ Of these questions the ‘Coptic 
Acts’ know nothing. Our suspicions begin 
to grow, and we ask: What do the ‘ Acts’ 
themselves purport to be? What evidence 
connects them with the Council of 362 at 
all? The answer is, none whatever. The 
* Acts’ are no acts at all, merely a series of 
documents rendered from Greek into Coptic, 
but without internal connexion. The letter 
of Paulinus is the sole document (unless we 
add the fragment of Rufinianus) which has 
anything to do with the Council of 362. 
All the rest are connected with it by the 
ingenuity of Revillout and by nothing else. 
The moral is, that specialists, even of the 
first rank in their own department, some- 
times fail for lack of orientation when they 
attempt to estimate the bearing of their 
discoveries on previous knowledge. 

The discoveries of Revillout slumbered 
unused (the criticism by Duchesne, Revue 
Critique, 1881, I have not seen) until 1886, 
when Albert Eichhorn, a distinguished 
young theologian of Halle, won his spurs by 
a thorough-going and on the whole suc- 
cessful revindication of the Athanasian 
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authorship of the Vita Antoni, at that time 
deeply discredited by the writings of Wein- 
garten. Eichhorn, who otherwise displays 
no lack of critical power, accepted the entire 
theory of Revillout without criticism, and 
in the following year (Theol. Litzg. 1887, 
p. 571) went so far as to refer to Revillout 
as the only person competent to speak on 
the subject. To the present reviewer it 
appears questionable, on the contrary, 
whether a thorough investigation will leave 
Revillout the credit of a single positive con- 
tribution to the question of the Syntagma, 
over and above the publication of the Coptic 
text. 

Eichhorn’s tract had a great and well- 
deserved success, which unfortunately gained 
credit for its less tenable obiter dicta as 
well as for its main thesis. Revillout’s 
discussion was not generally accessible and, 
on the faith of Eichhorn’s testimony, it was 
generally supposed that a very important 
contribution to Church History awaited 
further exploitation. 

That M. Batiffol quietly but finally pricks 
the bubble of the Coptic Acts is one merit of 
his present work. That the Syntagma has 
anything to do with the Council of 362 will 
never again, surely, be maintained. 

But what contribution has he made to- 
ward the positive settlement of the problem 
of the Syntagma ? 

Firstly, in 1887, without noticing its 
identity with the Mingarellian text, Batiffol 
had published from three xew Greek MSS. a 
‘Didascalia ccexviii, patrum pseudepi- 
grapha.’ He then entertained the opinion, 
which he now sees to be untenable, that the 
Greek text was a translation from Revil- 
lout’s Coptic, which in its turn he held, 
against Revillout, to be a translation, with 
amplifications, of the Syntagma. 

He now reviews the question iu a more 
satisfactory fashion. Taking the Greek 
‘ Didasealia,’ transmitted to us in four MSS. 
(his own three and that of Mingarelli), the 
Coptic Didascalia as transmitted in Revil- 
lout’s two MSS., and the Syntagma as pub- 
lished by Arnold, he finds the two former 
linked together by the doctrinal ecthesis, or 
didasealia proper (of which presently), which 
the Syntagma lacks, while in the moral 
(ascetic) part common to all three each in 
turn presents singularities in contrast to 
the verbal agreement of the other two. 
The conclusion is rigorous; the Greek and 
Coptie Didascalia are both derived, not from 
the Syntagma, but from a parent text, con- 
sisting of a doctrinal exposition prefixed to 
a code of precepts derived from the source 
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whence the Syntagma also flowed. The 
points to be determined are (1) the source 
of the doctrinal exposition, (2) the source 
of the code of precepts. 

M. Batiffol’s short discussion of (1) is the 
least satisfactory part of his work (pp. 137 
sq.). He adds little except precarious in- 
ferences to the discussion of Caspari (Quellen 
ii. pp. 1—35), and is pre-Hortian on the 
history of the Nicene creed. 

It may be well to explain the matter 
somewhat more clearly. Caspari, who still 
overlooked the Mingarellian text, and who 
was in turn overlooked by Revillout and 
Eichhorn, laid in 1869 the critical founda- 
tion of our whole problem. He takes as 
his point of departure an exposition (Hahn, 
§ 140) ascribed to St. Basil in a Venetian 
MS., and contained also in an Escurial MS., 
which is in substance identical with that 
prefixed to our Didascalia except for an 
addition to the latter which Batiffol pro- 
nounces to be against, but which on the face 
of it is rather in the interest of, Anthropo- 
morphism. This pseudo-Basilian ecthesis, 
which may be called the parent of our 
Didascalia in all its forms, is itself closely 
allied to a pseudo-Athanasian Jnterpretatio 
in Symbolum (Hahn, § 66), and to the 
Epiphanian creed (Hahn, § 68) in which 
Revillout thought he saw an abridgment 
from his ‘Coptic Acts.’ Caspari, after a 
careful summary of the evidence, maintains 
that the Epiphanian creed is a characteristic 
adaptation, by Epiphanius himself, of the 
proto-Nicene creed to the controversy against 
the heretics he has just been refuting: that 
this creed was used in its turn, firstly by the 
Alexandrian author of the pseudo-Athana- 
sian Jnterpretatio (Hort, however, puts the 
Interpretatio before the Epiphanian creed, 
Ρ. 117, but the point is indifferent for our 
present purpose), secondly by some other 
hand, to whom the compiler of the pseudo- 
Basilian exposition was indebted. So far 
Caspari. As to the date of the pseudo- 
Basilian document, it seems best to leave 
the limits as wide as its post-Epiphanian 
date on the one hand, its non-reference to 
Nestorianism on the other (for Batiffol 
rightly refuses to follow Caspari in seeing a 
proof of formal anti-Nestorian purpose in 
θεοτόκος) will allow, 1.6. circa 381—430. 
Batiffol’s argument, from the words σῶμά 
τε καὶ ψυχήν, for a date contemporaneous 
with Apollinarius, is very weak. The 
omission of νοῦν (inserted by Epiphanius) 
makes quite the other way. 

If then the parent text of the Didascalia 
is derived from the pseudo-Basilian ecthesis, 
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while this last cannot well be earlier than 
380, and may be considerably later, the 
value of Revillout’s discovery begins to sink 
far below zero. 

(2) But if the compiler of the Didascalia 
in its parent form derived his dogmatic 
materials from the creed in the Ancoratus, 
through the channel of its pseudo-Basilian 
adaptation, whence did he take his code of 
precepts? How do they stand related to 
the Syntagma, and is Epiphanius the bor- 
rower or the lender? With regard to the 
latter question, Batiffol tenders proof of the 
dependence of Epiphanius upon the Syn- 
tagma: Revillout was therefore as right on 
this point as he was wrong on the question 
of the Epiphanian creed. But the Syn- 
tagma itself, as we saw above, is but the 
recension of a code from which the compiler 
of the ‘ Didascalia’ derived his moral pre- 
cepts. What then was this code? It 
proves, on examination, to have consisted 
of two elements,— precepts applicable to the 
Christian life generally, and precepts for 
the special guidance of ascetics. Now the 
latter simply apply to the ascetics the canons 
imposed at Nicaea and other fourth-century 
Councils upon the clergy. Moreover they 
contemplate the existence of coenobite as 
well as solitary monasticism. They there- 
fore belong to the period before Epiphanius, 
and after the rise of communities of monks. 
Batiffol, following Weingarten, puts the 
latter about 360 ; but Pachomius the founder 
of coenobitic communities was already dead 
in May 346 (see note 3 on Athanasius ad 
Orsisium in Nicene Library, vol. iv. p. 569). 
The ascetic code may therefore date from 
the first half of the fourth century. 

But eliminating the ascetic precepts, the 
remainder of the code gains in coherence : 
we find a little manual for the Christian life 


(printed by Batiffol pp. 150—154) of which 
the unmistakable germ is the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles. The manual itself is 
approximately dated (p. 155) by the heresies 
mentioned (Marcionites, but not Arians nor 
Meletians) to about 300 a.p. Its relation 
to the Didaché was closer than the present 
text of the Syntagma implies; eg. the 
Didascalia preserves from the prototype a 
remarkable clause from Didaché vi. 1 which 
has vanished from the Syntagma itself. We 
have therefore an adaptation of the Didaché 
parallel to the ‘ Apostolische Kirchenord- 
nung’ and to the seventh book of the 
Apostolical Constitutions, the former of 
which would belong to about the same date, 
the latter falling some fifty years later. 
Moreover the Syntagma descends from the 
Didaché by a line independent of either of 
the two last-named texts. This point, made 
good by Dr. Warfield, is rightly accepted as 
certain by M. Batiffol. 

Lastly, the Syntagma preserves a text 
of the Didaché of singular interest in 
several respects. Dr. Warfield (Schaff, 
Oldest Church Manual, p. 305) distinguishes 
an Egyptian and a Syrian text of the 
Didaché, the latter represented by the 
Apostolical Constitutions and the Bryennian 
text, the former by the Latin fragment and 
Barnabas on the one hand, the ‘ Kirchen- 
ordnung’ on the other. Now M. Batiffol 
(pp. 159, 160) gives good reasons for re- 
garding the Syntagma as a peculiar witness 
for the Egyptian text, or possibly even as an 
intermediate form between the Egyptian 
and the Syrian. 

M. Batiffol’s Study marks a real advance 
in the problem of the Syntagma and will, it 
may be hoped, gain serious attention both in 
this country and in Germany. 

A. Ropertson, 


AN AMERICAN EDITION AND TRANSLATION OF HORACE, 


Horace, edited with Explanatory Notes by 
Tuomas CuHase, LL.D. Philadelphia, 
Eldredge and Brother. Revised Edition, 
1892; 1 doll. 10c. Text pp. 1—252, 
Notes 253—458. 

The Odes and Epodes of Horace, translated 
into English Verse with an Introduction 
and Notes and Latin Text by Joun B. 
Hague, Ph. D. New York: G. B. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1892. 


TuEsE volumes from beyond the Atlantic 
should disarm criticism from those who love 


Horace and value the study of classical 
literature as a means of liberal education. 
In England that study is nowadays denoun- 
ced with passionate vehemence and defended 
with timorous apologies. ‘lhese two editions 
are however a visible proof that in the New 
World old studies may look forward to a 
fresh life, and, if ever the day comes when 
Englishmen shall have discarded classical 
education in favour of ‘ commercial German’ 
and the argot of Parisian cafés, then perhaps 
a quotation from Virgil, unintelligible at 
Westminster, will be heard with applause in 
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debates at Washington, and Horace, for- 
gotten by the Cam and the Isis, will still 
flourish 


‘in the fresh praises of posterity ’ 


by the banks of the Hudson and _ the 
Mississippi. At any rate neither of these 
two American editors betrays the slightest 
consciousness that he is dealing with a dead 
language or is the advocate of a dying cause. 
They both write of the poet as of one in 
whom all men of education take necessarily 
a considerable interest. Dr. Chase cannot 
decide whether he is to be compared to ‘a 
Burns, who had lived with gentlemen and 
scholars and been trained in a great univer- 
sity,—a Béranger capable of more earnest 


themes and loftier flights—a Heine without ᾿ 


his drop of gall—a Pope without mannerism 
—a larger Cowley, Dobson, or Lang,’ but he 
does not hesitate to describe him as ‘the 
charmer of youth, the counsellor of man- 
hood, the delight and refreshment of old 
age’. Dr. Hague is even bolder: he offers 
his book not merely to scholars but to 
‘general readers’ and asserts that he has 
‘in its preparation had particular regard to 
the wants of the latter.” When such lan- 
guage issues not from Paternoster Row or 
270 The Strand, but from ‘The Knicker- 
bocker Press 27 West Twenty-Third Street 
New York,’ then even classical students may 
feel that they are not mere antiquarian 
relics. 

Dr. Chase’s work is a handy school 
edition, convenient in shape and excellently 
printed, but with the grave defect in a 
schoolbook of being stiff-backed, so that it 
will not lie open flat without the use of 
violence. The notes are on the whole good 
and on the Odes fairly abundant, but pro- 
bably from considerations of space those on 
the Satires and Lpistles have been com- 
pressed into about 65 pages. 10 is of course 
impossible that they can be adequate, but 
there is a growing demand for short decisive 
notes ; and they have at any rate one advan- 
tage—they leave a student time to read the 
text itself, whereas many modern editions 
contain such a mass of erudition that they 
entomb the author whom it is their object to 
enshrine. Terse notes, however, except 
where great judgment is employed, are apt 
to degenerate into mere feeble jottings such 
as a schoolboy enters on the margin of his 
book. For instance on Sat. 1, 8, 1 


olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, 

quum faber, incertus scamnum faceretne 
Priapum, 

maluit esse deum . deus inde ego..... 
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Dr. Chase gives as his only note—‘ The 
uselessness of the wood of the fig-tree was 
proverbial.’ Surely this is at once insufli- 
cient and superfluous. The text itself 
declares that the wood of the fig-tree is 
useless, while on the other hand no notice 
is taken of the one noteworthy thing in 
these noble lines, their splendid simplicity 
of sarcasm. Professor Palmer also omits to 
comment on this, but Mr. Wickham rightly 
refers to it and quotes the famous passage 
of Isaiah (44, 17) ‘and the residue thereof 
he maketh a god.’ 

Where space is so sorely nceded an editor 
should surely omit such notes as (Od. 1, 7, 
1—4) ‘Between what two seas (or gulfs) 
does Corinth stand?’ and ‘gender number 
and case (accusative) of Zempe?’ He might 
thus find room to give references which are 
essential. For instance on Qd. 1, 3, 8 
animae dimidium meae it is exasperating 
to find 


‘Part of my soul I seek thee, and thee claim 
My other half’ 


simply quoted as from ‘Milton,’ and on 
Od. 1, 16, 1 0 matre pulchra filia pulchrior 
we should be glad of something more definite 
than ‘An English nobleman gracefully 
applied this verse in a speech in the House 
of Lords to America in her relation to 
England.’ These illustrations are however 
very happy, as are many others, eg. Od. 1, 
20,5 care Maecenas eques, ‘Maecenas, like some 
illustrious commoners in England, was con- 
tented with the equestrian rank’: nothing 
could be better than the words in italics. 
We could spare however the remark on 
1, 22, 16 arida nutrix—‘ Avida parched (Do 
not translate “the dry nurse”),’ Some warn- 
ings are dangerous, and the second half of 
the note reminds one of the hint conveyed 
in the solemn warning of a book on etiquette : 
‘It is not customary after dining at a house 
to give the butler a shilling and ask him to 
put your card in the hall two days after- 
wards.’ The editor elsewhere exhibits a 
happier humour and when describing how 
the annvosa cornix lived during nine gene- 
rations of men judiciously adds, ‘Stu- 
dents may remember the σχολαστικός who 
bought a young crow to see whether it would 
live so long as it was reported it would.’ 
His observation on another bird also deserves 
attention ; referring to the fact that in Od. 
4, 2 Pindar is called ‘the Dircaean swan’ he 
writes, ‘The glorious cry of the “ trumpeter- 
swans” when they pass in full flight overhead 
can never be forgotten by those who have 
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once heard it.’ Lastly, the same ode shows 
the danger of dogmatic utterances. Dr. 
Chase reads T'uque dum procedis and writes 
‘and as thou (Antonius) leadest the way (as 
praetor)’ This is beautifully simple, but 
where is the proof that Antonius was praetor 
at the time or that he would head the pro- 
cession in honour of the return of Augustus ἢ 
What too about the strong MSS. authority 
for tegue? Perhaps however dogmatism is 
excusable in schoolbooks and schoolmasters. 
It is certainly common. 

Of Dr. Hague’s work it is as difficult to 
speak as it is of most translations of Horace. 
Translating the Odes is like rearing memor- 
ials to the departed ; it is a visible sign of 
affection, but only once in a thousand times 
is the memorial itself a work destined to 
survive. The Odes in fact defy alike the 
attacks of time and of translators. This is 
not the highest praise. The noblest poetry 
does not depend upon form, and translations 
of Job and the Psalms, of Homer and 
Lucretius, may often be not unworthy of the 
originals. But in the Odes the thoughts 
are on the whole commonplace ; the form in 
which they are expressed is unique and 
inimitable. In them simple truths are ex- 
pressed in Latin of monumental brevity and 
clearness which will outlast the ages, but 
which no modern language can reproduce. 
Yet generation after generation the attempt 
is made, and occasionally here and there a 
happy translation of some particular Ode 
obtains ephemeral fame, but there is cer- 
tainly no rendering of any of them which 
really clings to the memory of itself, as a 
good lyric should and as the original does. 
Dr. Hague has attempted ‘the greatest 
possible condensation’ and on the whole a 
close translation. As a necessary result he 
wants life and ring in his verse. The fol- 
lowing (Od. 3, 16) is a fair specimen of his 
style: 


‘Nor Calabria lend her bees, 
Nor my wine on Formi:n lees 
Rests and mellows, nor shall feed 
Flocks of mine in Gallic mead. 


Yet no pinching want I feel, 
Thou wouldst answer such appeal, 
And my modest income grows 

By the fewer wants it knows. 


They who always pine for more, 
Would be poor with Croesus’ store, 
Blessed is he to whom is given 
Just enough by frugal Heaven. 


It would be difficult to call the first 
stanza poetry at all; the last six lines are 
on the other hand distinctly good as a trans- 
lation, but as poetry they sound more like a 
hymn than like Horace. Dr. Hague how- 
ever errs throughout in this respect. He 
takes Horace with a seriousness which is 
positively astounding. In his general in- 
troduction and the notes prefixed to each 
Ode he speaks of the poet as of one whose 
principal aim was to inculcate moral and 
religious precepts. The Odes to Mercury 
(1, 10), to Bacchus (2, 19) to Faunus (3, 18 
Faune, Nympharum fugientum amator) are 
‘ properly hymns actually used for religious 
service on public and private occasions.’ So 
serious a view naturally leads him to make 
some observations on a topic which seems to 
have singular attractions for many who are 
rather eminent for scholarship than for com- 
mon sense, viz. the relations of Horace with 
the various members of the other sex to 
whom he addresses Odes. According to Dr. 
Hague Horace was a man of perfect purity : 
‘he could challenge the severest scrutiny into 
his youthful life,’and Maecenas made this 
scrutiny ‘ before inviting him to a position of 
much trust and responsibility in his house- 
hold,’ while Augustus, who ‘lived an 
exemplary life in the palace and had what 
we would have called his golden wedding,’ 
would not have tolerated any irregularities 
in the poet he had selected to preach virtue. 
So too, ‘he who wrote the fifth stanza of 
the Saecular Hymn praying for the blessing 
of Diana upon the marriage laws established 
by the state’s decree, would be likely to 
respect those laws in his own home.’ Con- 
sidering that Horace Was a confirmed bach- 
elor the stanza 


Diva, producas subolem Patrumque 
prosperes decreta super jugandis 
Jeminis prolisque novae feraci 

lege marita 


could hardly have come from his heart of 
of hearts, and indeed its metrical prose 
sufliciently indicates the poet’s enthusiasm 
for his subject. But Dr. Hague is not to be 
deterred by trifles. Having made Horace a 
Doctor of Morals be resolutely faces the pro- 
blem of the ‘sixteen or seventeen’ female 
recipients of Odes. He seeks no evasion. 
The ladies areall real and all real ladies ‘mov- 
ing in good society ’ (p. 14), to whom Horace 
is father-confessor, counsellor and friend. 
Here is the introduction to 1, 23 vitas hin- 
nuleo as a specimen of his method :— 
‘Nothing is known of Chloe outside of 
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these lyrics. She is very young, and is the 
same, we think, as the Chloe mentioned in 
the last stanza of Ode 3, 26, where the 
same wish is expressed—that she might be 
brought under the power of love, though 
not for the poet’s sake. The Chloe of the 
amoebean ode is Thressa Chloe. The Chloe 
mentioned in Ode 3, 7 is a landlady (sic) of 
Oricum. In this lyric, as in that to Lyde of 
the third book, Horace makes the matter so 
far personal, that he represents some of the 
friends of Chloe, and expresses his and their 
opinion that she ought to enter into the life 
of society. It was a graceful way of 
reaching a delicate and difficult case.’ 
Comment on such criticism is wasted, but 
the fact of the recurrence (see Class. Rev. 
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1892, p. 29) of this discussion in Horatian 
literature surely deserves serious considera- 
tion from all careful students of human 
nature. For my own part I can only say 
that, when the identity of Chloe who be- 
haved ‘like a fawn’ with the vivacious 
‘Jandlady of Oricum’ shall have been definite- 
ly proved or disproved, and when scholars 
have decided whether Horace’s addresses 
to Lydia justified an action for breach 
of promise, then I hope to write an article 
for the Classical Review on the biography 
of Nancy Lee and the underlying concep- 
tion (Grundidee) of morality which ani- 
mated the author of ‘Sally in our Alley.’ 
T. E. Page, 


VIENNA DISSERTATIONS 


Dissertationes Philologae Vindobonenses. 
Vol. III. Leipzig. G. Freytag. 10 Mk. 

1. De Octavia praetexta, scripsit FRIDE- 
ricus Lapex. Pp. 1-109. 

2. Quaestiones de vetustiorum poetarum 
elegiacorum graecorum sermone, ad 
syntaxim, copiam, vim verborum 
pertinentes, scripsit FLorranus 
WEIGEL. Pp. 109-239. 

3. Quaestiones de Orphei quae feruntur 
Argonauticis, scripsit GUILIELMUS 
WEINBERGER. Pp, 239-319. 

4, De mediae et novae quae vocatur 
comoediae atticae trimetro iambico, 
scripsit Franciscus PerscHinka. Pp. 
319-373. 


1. The author of the first-named dis- 
sertation, having stated the well-known 
convincing proofs that the Octavia could not 
have been written by Seneca the philosopher, 
takes up the question by whom, or rather 
when, the play was written. He sums up 
what has been done by others towards the 
solution of this problem, and agrees with 
those that believe the work was already 
among the plays of Seneca at the beginning 
of the fifth century. Next he criticises and 
rejects the opinion of Richter that the play 
was composed in the fourth century by the 
person who prepared the MS. of Seneca from 
which are derived those that contain the 
Octavia. Now one argument employed by 
Richter is that the play bears marks of 
having been composed after the publication 


of Tacitus’ Annals. This view is shared by 
Vater, Braun, and Birt. A. considerable, 
and: perhaps the most important, part of the 
work before us is devoted to a confutation of 
this view. For this purpose Ladek takes up 
seriatim the evidences adduced by Braun to 
show that the author of the Octavia followed 
the narrative of Tacitus. His conclusion is 
that in no instance is there any evidence 
that the poet had the work of the historian 
before him, and in some instances the play is 
inconsistent with the history, and in a few 
instances reference is made to facts not 
narrated at all by Tacitus. Ladek infers 
that the poet did not follow Tacitus or any 
of the extant authors, but both he and 
Tacitus drew in part from the same sources, 
one important source for the poet being the 
common report among the people. »From 
these facts, and from the style, metre, and 
other internal evidences, the conclusion is 
drawn that the Octavia was composed a 
short time after the death of Nero by some 
one personally familiar with the times. 
Ladek’s method in this part of his work 
could have been easily made more satisfac- 
tory. Braun appears to have laid stress 
on verbal resemblance between the play and 
Tacitus ; and Ladek, directing his efforts to 
the confutation of Braun, demonstrates 
conclusively enough that the poet did not 
imitate the historian. Again and again he 
finds ‘no traces of imitation.’ Now the 
fact is, the incidents of the play found also 
in Tacitus are so numerous that, unless some 
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positive proof to the contrary is produced, 
one might be constrained to believe that the 
poet drew in large measure from the 
historian, and that in doing this, so far from 
imitating, changed the wording as much as 
was practicable,—the very thing we should 
expect him to do, What we need, then, isa 
careful study of the poet in the light of the 
historian, to ascertain whether there are any 
of those marks that would result from such 
use of a prose work by a poet. It must be 
stated here, in justice to the author, that his 
investigation does contain most that such a 
study would contain, but rather in an implicit 
way, the argument being always directed 
rather against Braun’s views than to the 
establishment of the truth. This objection 
is not meant to cast doubt upon the validity 
of the conclusions, which seem at least very 
plausible. 

Next are investigated the relations of the 
Octavia to the tragedies of Seneca, and the 
theory of Braun, that the Octavia is an 
imitation of the Zroades, is opposed. The 
special resemblance is due to the subject- 
matter of the two plays. Here the general 
similarity to the plays of Seneca is discussed. 
Though the similarity is great, there are 
essential differences. The Octavia was not 
written for the stage : the nexus between the 
scenes is too loose, and the form and use of 
cantica are quite different from what we find 
in plays intended for the stage. At this 
point the author discusses the question of 
verbal imitation, and compares all such 
passages of the Octavia and the other plays 
as have been or might be considered the re- 
sult of imitation orappropriation. He finds 
no entire verse reproduced, and only one 
hemistich ; and with this exception there is 
no evidence of conscious imitation. It is 
evident, however, that the poet was 
thoroughly versed in the plays of Seneca. 
Ladek thinks the resemblance of a sort im- 
possible for a late imitator (like Boetius), 
and infers that the play was composed not 
long after those of Seneca. 

Next are discussed the relations of the 
Octavia to the prose works of Seneca, with 
the conclusion that the author had carefully 
read these works, and the use he makes of 
them indicates that ke composed the play not 
long after the death of the philosopher. 

Then is presented an elaborate investiga- 
tion of the rhetorical features of the play 
with special reference to the doctrines of 
Quintilian, The features discovered are the 
same as those borne by the plays of 
Seneca. 

Finally the metres are briefly treated, 


chiefly by references to other writers. 
Nothing new is added. Very strange is the 
remark of Ladek that in the anapaests of 
the Octavia the hiatus and syllaba anceps are 
much more frequent (‘multo saepius in- 
veniuntur’) than in those of each of the 
other plays, followed immediately by a clear 
demonstration that this is due to the pro- 
portionately greater number of anapaestic 
verses in that play. The latter fact should 
have been simply stated at once. 

To sum up. The Octavia was written not 
long after the death of Seneca by some one 
thoroughly imbued with rhetoric and 
familiar with the poetical and prose works 
of Seneca, It was intended only to be read, 
not acted. Who wrote it, and when it was 
incorporated with the plays of Seneca, it is 
useless to conjecture. 

In an appendix (pp. 96-107) are critically 
discussed the passages in which Ladek has 
not followed Leo. 

2. In the second work of the volume the 
language of the Elegiac poets is elaborately 
investigated and compared chiefly with that 
of the Jliad and the Odyssey. The 
investigation shows that considerable 
progress had been made towards the Greek 
of the Periclean age. An intelligible précis 
of the work would require much space. The 
subject is treated under the following heads : 
A. Desyytaxt. I. De pronominibus. 1]. 
De rebus in subiecti, praedicati, adtributi, 
adpositionis usu memorabilibus. III. De 
casibus. (a) De accusativo. (ὁ) De gene- 
tivo. (ὁ) De dativo. IV. De praeposi- 
tionibus (classified according to the cases 
they are construed with). V. De verbis. 
(a) De generibus verborum. (+) De temp- 
oribus verborum. (6) De modis. (a) De 
modorum in enuntiatis primariis usu. (β) 
in enuntiatis secundariis. VI. De infini- 
tivo. VII. De participiis. VIII. De parti- 
culis. B, De copra verBorum. Devi 
VERBORUM !MMUTATA.—The work is provided 
with full indexes. 

This treatise is a useful contribution to 
historical grammar. The author cannot be 
justly censured for failing to distinguish 
systematically between the usages of 
different writers, as, with one or two 
exceptions, the fragments of any one poet 
are too meagre for separate statistics. 

3. The general plan of Weinberger’s work 
on the Argonautica is not wholly unlike 
that of the preceding dissertation. The 
first eight pages are devoted to a_pre- 
liminary discussion of the metre. For most 
of the details reference is made to the works 
of others. The lengthening of final syllables 
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of words is treated more at length, and the 
‘weak position’ is carefully investigated, 
the phenomena being presented in tabular 
view. The poet exhibits some peculiarities, 
notably the total avoidance of quantity by 
position when a short final vowel precedes an 
initial weak combination. 

The author then proceeds to grammatical 
questions, which are treated under the 
following heads: I. De enuntiatis declara- 
tivis. 11. De enuntiatis finalibus. III. De 
enuntiatis temporalibus et causalibus. IV. 
De enuntiatis condicionalibus et de enuntia- 
torum relativorum formis hypotheticis. V. 
De pronominibus personalibus et possessivis 
primae et secundaée personae. VI. De pro- 
nominibus tertiae personae. VII. De pro- 
nominibus ὁ, ἡ, τό, ὅδε, οὗτος, κεῖνος et de 
articulo. VIII. De pronominibus et ad- 
verbiis relativis. IX. De enuntiatorum 
relativorum et interrogativorum confinio. X. 
De pronominibus et particulis interrogativis. 
The work has indexes, A list of addenda 
explains that certain works, especially that 
of M. Dufour on the relative as an indirect 
interrogative in Revue de Philologie, xiv. pp. 
57-60, came to hand too late to be used. 

This work shows soundness of judgment, 
indefatigable energy, and, what is especially 
refreshing in a Doctor-dissertation, due 
respect and modesty in treating the views of 
others. Occasionally one would prefer to 
see a slightly different presentation. For 
instance, in discussing the simple relative as 
an indirect interrogative, we miss, as we do 
in Dufour’s article, a distinction between 
the ordinary question and the exclamation. 
It often happens that οἷος, ὅσος, ὡς could not 
be replaced by ποῖος, πόσος, πῶς in the direct 
form ; and when this is the cause, they are 
always retained in the indirect form. For 
example, νεώτεροι ἢ ὥστε εἰδέναι οἵων πατέρων 
ἐστέρηνται would mean something else with 
ποίων or ὁποίων. So Antig. 693, ot ὀδύρεται 
πολις, would probably have οἷα in the direct : 
how the city bewails her fate! But it is clear 
that this does not apply to all cases, and the 
author’s conclusions, which agree with those 
of Dufour, are sound. 

But it is impossible here to summarize 
results, much less criticize methods. 

The author modestly awaits the decision 
of the βραβῆς, and if this proves favourable, 
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he will discuss the rest of the syntax of the 
poet. It is to be hoped that he will receive 
encouragement. 

4. The last dissertation of the volume, as 
its title implies, treats almost solely of the 
iambic trimeter of the Middle and New 
Comedy. The author includes in the invest- 
igation only such verses as are recognized 
as being uncorrupted and of the corrupt 
verses such as admit of fairly certain 
emendation. These latter are enumerated 
and critically discussed. The numbers of 
verses of all the poets concerned are given. 
In the statistics that follow, both for the 
Middle and the New Comedy, each of the 
‘poetae maiores’ receives separate recog- 
nition, while the ‘ poetae minores’ are treated 
in the aggregate. 

The discussion embraces well nigh every 
question that could be asked about the 
structure of the iambic trimeter, and at 
every point careful comparison is made with 
the tragic and the Aristophanic usage. 
Also some of the matters that are under 
dispute among metricians are intelligently 
discussed, such as the admissibility of the 
caesura in anapaests. 

Exhaustive statistics of all matters of 
interest are given, and peculiar cases are 
quoted and discussed. 

The reviewer finds but one view with 
which he cannot agree: the author refuses 
to recognise caesura between words very 
closely connected, and considers long pauses 
at various points in the verse as true 
metrical caesurae. He holds that caesura 
is a pause and so requires the possibility of 
making a pause. This may be true in a 
certain sense for dicolic verses, but not for 
the iambic trimeter. (See 7ransactions Am. 
Phil. Association, 1879, pp. 25 ff.) A long 
list of verses with unusual caesura or with- 
out caesura is given. 

In addition to purely metrical questions 
are discussed some subjects pertaining to 
prosody proper, viz., weak position, influence 
of initial p, shortened diphthongs, 1 δεικτικόν, 
synizesis, -a (ace. of -ev’s) shortened, -éos and 
τέως (from evs), and some special words, 

The author contemplates a similar treat- 
ment of the other metres of the same poets. 


Mitton W. Humpureys. 
University of Virginia. 
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COLLATIONS FROM THE HARLEIAN MS. OF CICERO 2682. 


Collations from the Harleian MS. of Cicero 
2682, by ALBert C. Ciark, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, with a fac- 
simile. Part VII. of the Classical Series 
of ‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia.’ Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press. 1892. 7s. 6d. 


Tue MS. of which Mr. A. C. Clark here 
publishes a collation bids fair to be one 
of the most celebrated, as it is certainly one 
of the most comprehensive, of all the MSS. 
of Cicero. As is often but not always the 
case with codices of such antiquity, it was 
known and used very early; by Modius 
(1536-1597) in his Novantiquae Lectiones, 
by Gulielmius (died prematurely in 1584), 
by Graevius at the end of the 17th century, 
perhaps—but this Mr. Clark considers 
uncertain—by Lambinus for his edition of 
1566. Others, like Gruter, knew of its 
value, but were not able to see it. It 
belonged to the library of the Cathedral at 
Cologne, and was guarded with vigilance as 
one of its treasures. The service which one 
of the Cathedral librarians, Melchior Hit- 
torp, was enabled by his position to extend 
to Modius and Gulielmius, of examining the 
MS., has caused it to be sometimes called 
Hittorpianus, whence much _ confusion. 
For in fact it is quoted under three 
distinct titles, Basilicanus, Coloniensis, 
Hittorpianus. That all three really refer 
to the same codex was the belief of Halm, 
and seems to be made out by Mr. Clark 
indubitably. How large an area for such 
confusion Harl. 2682 presents will be seen 
by any one who examines the list of contents 
given by Mr. Maunde Thompson on p. i. 
Besides the Zpistulae ad Familiares (ix.-xvi.), 
to which after Oehler (1839) and Fr, Riihl 
(1875) Mr. Louis Purser has recently (1885) 
called new attention, and which he has 
collated for Prof. Tyrrell’s edition new in 
progress, the MS. contains the following 
works of Cicero:—De Amicitia, de Senec- 
tute, Philippicae, in Catilinam, Paradoxa, 
pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro Deiotaro, 
(these three speeches, in this order, twice), 
pro Milone, de imperio Cn. Pompei, excerpts 
from the Verrines, de Officiis i. and part of 
ii., and the de petitione Consulatus. The two 
copies of the pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro 
Deiotaro are not of equal goodness : the first 
copy which Mr. Clark calls h is inferior to 
the second which he calls H. I cannot do 


better than quote his own words on the 
relation which the two copies of these 
three speeches, as well as those of the other 
works above catalogued, bear to other pri- 
mary MSS. of Cicero. 

‘The Philippics I found upon examination 
to belong to the D family, but to be in- 
ferior to some of the representatives of this 
already known, and to contain nothing new. 
A sufficient collation is already in existence 
in the notes of Graevius, For the Para- 
doxa Stoicorum the MS. contains nothing of 
value, and so was left alone by Gulielmius, 
who had a keen eye for everything that was 
good. I collated a good deal of the De 
Officiis, for which the MS. is excellent, but 
found the agreements with B (Bamber- 
gensis x. cent.) so continual that I did not 
think it proper to publish the results. The 
affinities of the remaining portions may be 
briefly stated as follows. In the De 
Amicitia it belongs to the BSV group, but 
has a number of agreements with P (ix. 
x. cent. collated by Mommsen). For the 
De Senectute the first hand agrees with P 
(ix. or x. cent.), while the second hand=L 
(Leidensis x. cent.). In the Catilines it 
belongs to what Nohl calls the a family, 
being most closely connected with a, but it 
has a number of readings from the B and y 
groups. Inthe Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, 
Pro Rege Deiotaro the first copy (h) belongs 
to the deterior familia, being most closely 
connected for the Pyo Marcello with M 
[Mediceus Plut. xlv. 2, xii. cent.] and for 
the Pro Rege Deiotaro with G [Gud. 335]: 
while in the second (H) it is throughout a 
gemellus of A [Ambros, x. cent.] but inde- 
pendent of it. In the selections from the 
Verrines it is copied from the same arche- 
type as R[Paris, 7774 A, x. cent.], and is 
itself the original from which E [Erf.| was 
taken. For the Pro Milone it represents the 
family of which S [Salisb. xv. cent.] is a 
late descendant. In the De Imperio Cn. 
Pompei it is more closely connected with P 
[Palimp. Taur.] than E [Erf.] or T [Teg.]. 
For the last two speeches it is of supreme 
importance.’ By the italics I wish to call 
the attention of Ciceronian critics to two 
of the principal results arrived at by Mr. 
Clark: (1) the fact that the codex Erfurt- 
ensis depends upon Harl. 2682, which 
point Mr. Clark seems to me to have shown 
by his article in the Journal of Philology 
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vol. xviii. no. 35, (2) the supreme importance 
of Harl. 2682 for the Pro Milone, and de 
imp. Cn. Pompet. 

Mr. Clark gives us in the triple-column 
form adopted by the Clarendon Press for its 
valuable series of Anecdota Oxoniensia a 
complete and obviously most careful colla- 
tion of this immensely important codex, in 
all the works of Cicero catalogued above 
except the Epistt. ad Familiares, de pet. 
Consul., Philippics, Paradoxa, de Officiis. He 
has added besides a collation of the spurious 
Controversiae Ciceronis in Salustium and 
Salustii in Ciceronem contained in the same 
MS. It will be seen from this how useful, 
not to say indispensable, the new volume is 
likely to be to every careful reader of 
Cicero. In view of such readers, and they 
are likely to increase as the dominion of 
palaeography is enlarged, it is a matter of 
consequence to state the opinion of Mr. 
Maunde Thompson as to the age of the MS. 
‘The writing,’ says this eminent expert, ‘is 
in minuscules of German type of the latter 
part of the 11th century.’ The beautifully 
executed facsimile in collotype, for which all 
students should be grateful to Mr. Horace 
Hart, will enable the curious reader to judge 
of the look of the MS. 

It must not be supposed that the value of 
the book is confined to the collations, or to 
the account given of the history of the MS, 
There is food for meditation and judgment 
in the review which Mr. Clark has given of 
the passages where the readings of H modify 
or confirm the opinions of previous scholars. 
A large and important section of the work 
is devoted to this investigation. The present 
writer has found this highly instructive 
throughout: and especially in the Pro Mi- 
lone and de imp. Cn. Pompei. The evidence 
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extends not only to the speeches, but to the 
de Amicitia and de NSenectute; the total 
amounts to no less than xlviii. pp. of the 
introduction. It would be wrong to suppose 
that in every case H gives a better reading 
than that hitherto known from other MSs. 
In many instances it does no more than con- 
firm what has hitherto been mere conjecture, 
or point the way to a new solution of the 
critical difficulty under examination. Nor 
does Mr. Clark claim for his own views, in 
many instances, more than the consideration 
owing toa scholar whose judgment is based on 
a long-continued study of Cicero, and whose 
critical faculty has been developed on the one 
hand by the works of Orelli, Madvig, Halm, 
Baiter, E. Thomas, Reid, Tyrrell, Nohl and 
other critics of acknowledged greatness or 
discernment, on the other by the restless 
spirit of modern criticism and the determina- 
tion not to allow any prejudgment to inter- 
fere with the natural inferences to be drawn 
from a source which, though long known and 
acknowledged,has only within the last decade 
been adequately or thoroughly probed. The 
strange fate of the MS., which transferred 
it from the library of a cathedral to the 
library of an English nobleman and thence 
to the British Museum, has at least had the 
advantage of making it easily accessible to 
the philological world. Henceforward we 
know exactly what its readings are, and 
need no longer depend on the citations from 
it—whether as Bas. Col. or //itt.—which the 
works of Modius, Gulielmius, Gruter, or 
Graevius furnish. Scientific criticism must 
do the rest. Of such criticism Mr. Clark’s 
Introduction supplies, in the opinion of the 
present writer, an admirable specimen. 
Rosinson ELtis. 


MAHAFFY’S PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. 


Problems in Greek History, by J. P. 
Manarry, M.A., D.D., ete. ete. Mac- 
millan & Co. Crown ὅτο. pp. xxiv. 240. 
7s. 6d. 


Tus volume is one to read with pleasure, 
and to re-read with an increasing sense of 
its merits. A first perusal may excite some 
irritation in the mind of any reader who 
has claims to belong to the category (not 
ill described by Professor Mahaffy) of 
‘cold calm college don(s), loving cautious 


statement and accurate rendering as the 
highest of virtues’ (p. 13); but if the 
reader’s desire be to discover the strong 
points of the volume, and to appreciate 
justly the author’s proper contribution to 
learning, he will not be slow to acknowledge 
that Professor Mahaffy in his latest 
published work, as in his earlier volumes, 
has deserved well of all students of Greek 
history and of Greek culture. 

It might have been expected from the 
title of this volume that the author would 
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enumerate distinctly the problems in Greek 
history with which he proposed to deal: 
but this is not the method observed or 
followed in the ten chapters of this Essay. 
A careful reader will discover and classify 
for himself the problems as they arise in 
the course of the work: neither the Preface 
nor the, full Zable of Contents seeks to 
formulate them. In the first chapter 
however (δ 3) the author lays down the plan 
of the work, which embraces a review of 
the general lines followed by the great 
historians of Greece during the last three 
generations (especially Grote and Thirlwall), 
a notice of some current misconceptions 
and errors to be corrected in the light of 
recent evidence, some consideration of dis- 
puted and speculative questions omitted in 
mere text-books : a general anticipation of 
what is to be expected from fresh attempts 
in Greek history. Digressions are not 
excluded, but are to be subordinate to the 
general plan, which ends with some re- 
flections upon the artistic lessons of Greek 
life, at last becoming accessible to the 
larger public. 

From this paraphrase it will be seen that 
the plan of the work is discursive, and 
covers many different positions. The ten 
chapters include critiques and discussions of 
the literary treatment of Greek history, 
legend, and chronology, as well ancient as 
modern (chs. i. ii. iii. v.), and also more 
direct discussions on the objective course of 
events (chs. iv. vi. ff.). The two aspects, 
or senses of ‘history,’ are not indeed 
treated as mutually exclusive, nor would 
it be easy so to treat them. It might 
however have been well to have distin- 
guished at starting the ‘ problems’ which 
simply or mainly arise from the idiosyn- 
crasy of this or that historian, from the 
problems which may be said to belong to the 
objective order of events, and to concern any 
and every treatment of the evidences. Yet 
such a procedure might have hampered the 
author inconveniently. It is not very 
difficult to follow Professor Mahaffy, as he 
reviews and discusses the various problems 
which have interested him—now from this 
point of view, now from that—and so form a 
good notion of the general result of his 


‘studies. Whether he is discussing the merits 


and defects of various historians ancient 
and modern, or the new contributions made 
by the traveller and the digger to knowledge, 
or the characteristics of ancient states and 
forms of government, or the characters of 
public men in antiquity, or the analogies to 
be drawn between ancient and modern 


politics, or popular fallacies respecting the 
debts of the modern to the ancient world— 
Professor Mahaffy never leaves the reader 
in doubt as to his views and position, It is 
always stimulating, suggestive, provocative ; 
and that is partly a result of his good- 
humoured obiter dicta, his challenges, his 
taste for paradox. 

Professor Mahaffy might reply that the 
paradoxes of one generation are the truisms 
of the next, and have some right on his 
side. This very volume of Problems is 
incidentally and among other things an 
apology for the author’s paradoxes in the 
past ; but the apology takes the form of a 
demonstration that the world has come 
round to his views again and again. It is 
only fair to remember that Professor 
Mahaffy was among the first to recognise 
the value of Schliemann’s early work, and 
stood by it when a good many of the 
‘minute scholars’ were over-sceptical. It is 
fair to remember that Professor Mahafly 
had not to wait for the lucubrations of 
Miiller-Striibing and of Beloch to discover 
that Thucydides was a ‘clever rhetorician’ 
and Demosthenes ‘a patriot but not honest’ 
or wise. It is only fair to admit that in 
the long series of literary works which 
Professor Mahaffy has produced, instinct 
with vigour and Geist, he has always 
brought an absolutely independent and 
original mind to bear upon the literary and 
historical problems with which he was 
dealing, and the result has been that no 
living writer in English has contributed so 
much of novelty, and done so much to 
justify Hellenic studies in the popular eye, 
as Professor Mahaffy. The present volume 
is for this very reason a little disappointing 
to any one already well acquainted with the 
author’s previous works. It is too like a 
brief summary of points and results from 
them. Professor Mahaffy has taught us to 
expect an absolutely fresh departure in each 
new volume. The present volume goes over 
in little the whole ground he has traversed 
in its predecessors. 

It even contains, as an Appendix, his 
excellent paper ‘On the Authenticity of the 
Olympian Register,’ reprinted, with some 
corrections, from the Journal of the SHS. 
Not but what there are special points of 
interest in the present volume. It serves 
especially to emphasise the beginnings and 
the end of Greek history as the periods 
upon the problems of which Professor 
Mahaffy has shed, and is still to shed, most 
light. In what might be called the middle 
or intervening period and its problems he 
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is hardly so strong. He has _ indeed 
suggested here that the time is come for a 
rehabilitation of the Greek Despots, and 
a depreciation of the Greek Democracies : 
but these are points which have long ceased 
to be thought paradoxical on this side 
St. George’s Channel. In regard to the 
details of Athenian government and ad- 
ministration his remarks will not carry 
conviction to every reader. To describe the 
Athenian Assembly as ‘an absolute sovran’ 
is to use words out of strict relation to the 
proper authorities. The Demos was perhaps 
‘sovran,’ but not the Assembly. Such a 
thing as an appeal to a High Court of 
Judicature against a decree of the Assembly, 
which Professor Mahaffy says (p. 90) would 
have been regarded as absurd, was of course 
just what existed in Athens. All this only 
helps to show that we shall never get the 
Institutions of ancient Athens properly 
understood until we describe them, as far 
as possible, in the strict language of the 
contemporary authorities, at least where- 
ever the English (or Latin) translations are 
apt to breed confusion and to suggest false 
analogies. Even Grote writes of the 
Athenian ‘Senate’: that is a blunder of 
which Professor Mahaffy steers clear. But 
the notice of inscriptions ‘recording the 
quotas paid from the tribute of the several 
allied cities to Athena and to the other 
gods’ (p. 95) is caleulated to puzzle those 
who have only met with Athena in the 
phoros-inscriptions, and the notice of the 
Athenian tax-gatherers insisting upon the 
tribute (p. 179) seems to go rather beyond 
the evidences. The description of the 
Peloponnesian army under Archidamus as an 
agricultural population ‘fighting for its 
liberties’ (p. 113) seems hardly fair to 
Athens and to Perikles. In regard to 
Thucydides indeed and the Peloponnesian 
war Professor Mahaffy is well known to be 
a terror to the orthodox. Not content with 
his previous success, he here (p. 92) reduces 
the duration of that warfare to twenty 
years. There is no reference in this 
volume anywhere to the late Professor Free- 
man’s monumental fragment upon Sicily, 
but it is tolerably evident that Professor 
Mahaffy could not approve of Freeman’s 
tone of writing of Thucydides, or of 
Freeman’s devotion of the greater part of 
one big volume to the Sicilian episode in 
the Peloponnesian war. And when 
Professor Mahaffy protests against being 
‘bullied’ by the ‘minute scholars’ into 
Thucydidolatry, one is reminded of the fable 
of the wolf and the lamb, and one catches 
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the—twinkle—of his eye, and _ likewise 
bows. Why, at the very same time when 
Professor Mahaffy was tossing off this 
sparkling parergon, he must have been 
laboriously transcribing, commenting and 
editing the Flinders Petrie Papyri, which 
he published last year under the auspices of 
the Royal Irish Academy! These labours 
fully explain the fact that, in regard to the 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, his utterances in this 
volume (pp. 84, 87, 89, 96, 122, 128—there 
is no index) have rather the appearance of 
obiter dicta. For example : a note on p. 87 
states that Plutarch cited, but not fully, his 
quotations in the Life of Solon from the 
text of the Aristotelian ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία. 
But this statement is highly disputable. 
There are some lines of Solon’s in the new 
text which are not in Plutarch’s Life, but 
there are some lines in Plutarch’s Life 
which are not in the new text: and if 
Plutarch had been dependent upon the text 
of the ’A@. πολ. for his quotations from 
Solon’s poems he could hardly have written, 
after quoting two lines : τοῦτο τὸ ποίημα 
Σαλαμὶς ἐπιγέγραπται καὶ στίχων ἐκατόν ἐστι 
χαριέντως πάνυ πεποιημένον. Yet a note on 
the same page of Dr. Mahaffy’s Problems on 
‘three remarkable laws, all intended to save 
the Athenian democracy . . . from sudden 
overthrow’ proves how suggestive and 
original he can be in regard to Athenian 
institutions when he turns his attention 
to details connected specially with them. 
But at present it is on the literary and on 
the archaeological sides of Hellenism, and 
it is particularly on the earliest and on the 
latest stages of Greek history, that 
Professor Mahaffy’ s great strengh has been 
expended. European scholars, whose 
methods and productions are rather of the 
‘minute’ than of the ‘practical’ order, 
know how to do justice to his pioneering 
labours. Thus it is that Susemihl, in the 
preface to the second volume of his ex- 
haustive and minute history of Greek 
Literature in the Alexandrian period, 
expresses his regret that Mahaffy’s Greek 
Life and Thought from the Age of Alexander 
to the Roman Conquest only attracted his 
attention too late for his purpose. It may 
seem ungrateful to say so, but it must be 
said that Professor Mahaffy’s works have 
done more for the literature and general 
culture of Hellas than for its political 
institutions or history, though he seems 
himself to find fault with modern scholars 
‘for allowing themselves to be led by literary 
instead of political greatness’ (p. 140). 
The periods and aspects of Greek history, 
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for which he has done so much, are not 
those usually regarded as the periods of 
.Greek political greatness. He has indeed 
a great deal to say on the politics of the 
decadence, and upon ‘the profoundly in- 
teresting and thoroughly modern problems, 
which agitated the minds of men in post- 
Alexandrian Greece’ (p. 185). Here too is 
one of his heresies in the eyes of matter-of- 
fact scholars. Extremes meet. Dr. Mahatfy 
takes his stand with Thucydides (the clever 
rhetorician) and Polybius (dull but worthy 
man) in favour of the ‘didactic’ uses of 
history. We are to solve modern problems 
in the light of ancient examples. Cicero 
tried it. Should Rome have been abandoned 
by Pompey 7 Themistokles said Yes: Perikles 
said No. That is the worst of precedents! 
As to Polybius, he might have described 
the institutions of Rome all the better, if 
he had not been corrupted by Greek 
analogies. Writing ancient history with 
modern problems dangling before one, is 
pamphleteering. There is however a 
difference in methods: and Dr. Mahaffy 
does not corrupt his ancient history by 
importing modern politics into it; he 
believes however that modern problems 
can be solved, more or less, by the light of 
the antique. If you would understand the 
true bearings of Home Rule study the 
history of the Achaian League. Is not this 
an illusion? It is difference, not resem- 
blance, which makes history. Professor 
Mahaffy points out that all sceptics have 
their credulous side: what is his own little 
superstition?! It is hard to take him at a 


disadvantage ; but perhaps the notion that 
history should be made ‘useful’ is rather a 
creature of the twilight, though it goes 
down very well at summer meetings. As a 
theorem or philosophema can it be quite 
right? It seems perilously near the notion 
which underlies and justifies Plutarch’s 
Parallel Lives. Professor Mahaffy knows 
that the great men of different epochs are 
never very similar (p. 163) and that the 
practice of comparing them is not much 
more than an amusement. As with the 
men so with the epochs. But amusements 
are perfectly legitimate, and the practice of 
drawing historic parallels and proposing 
historic analogies is an excellent pastime, 
even though not a single vote will be 
affected at the General Election by the fate 
of ‘Nationalists’ in Achaia. Surely, far 
better than such devices for making ‘the 
acts and lives of older men speak across the 
chasm of centuries’ (p. 197) is the attempt 
to bridge and fill in the chasm, and restore 
the actual causality and continuity between 
Hellenism and modern Europe, between one 
phase of Hellenism and another. Dr. 
Mahaffy has done more than most people 
towards that very object, and must not rest 
content until he has completed or supple- 
mented the goodly series of volumes in 
which he has traced the literary and 
spiritual moments of Hellenism from the 
cradle to the grave by the promised volume, 
which shall exhibit fairly the debt of early 
Christendom to Hellas. 4 
R. W. Macay. 


Euripides, Medea: N. WECKLEIN. Third edition. 
Leipzig, Teubner. Mk. 1.80. 


Tue most interesting feature in this new edition of a 
valuable work is the Critical Appendix. Though 
smnall change has been made in the introduction or 
the commentary, the critical notes have been largely 
re-written. Not only have recent contributions to 
the constitution of the text been noticed, but on the 
basis, as the author says, of Prinz’s edition more 
specific information as to the readings of the MSS. 
and the earlier criticism has been added, together 
with a few fresh suggestions made by Dr. Wecklein 
himself. Of alterations in the text the following 
may be noted here. v. 157 κοινὸν for κείνῳ Verrall 
(though Verrall’s punctuation of the line is not 
adopted). ν. 184 the author suggests μέγ᾽ ἄλαστον 
for μεγάλως τόδ᾽. v. 503 ἅμ᾽ ἑσπόμην for ἀφικόμην 
Naber. ν. 717 σ᾽ ἄτεκνον ὄντα for δέ σ᾽ ὄντ᾽ ἄπαιδα 
Kuiper. vv. 798---810 and vv. 1056—1080 the author 
regards as belonging to Euripides’ earlier tragedy 
bearing the same name : noticing that whereas the chil- 
dren are dismissed at v. 1053 they are still present 
at 1069. v. 829 φορβὰν for copiayv—reading at the 


corresponding place in the antistrophe χώραν κατάρ- 
dew καὶ καταπνεῖν ἀνέμων ἡδυπνόους avpas—the author. 
(In ν. 829 1 would suggest the possibility of reading 
κλεινότατοι σοφίαν, taking φερβόμενοι absolutely.) v. 
910 the author conjectures παρεμπολῶντι συλλέκτρῳ 
πόσει or τῷ συναόρῳ. V. 976 he suggests κούρας for 
παίδων. (At ν. 1120, where Wecklein with Prinz 
suspects κακόν and suggests ἔπος for it, I would 
suggest ἀγγελῶν for ἀγγελεῖ, taking ‘he’ as the 
subject of δείκνυσι instead of πνεῦμα.) v. 1123 Weck- 
lein suggests παρεῖσ᾽ for the hopeless λιποῦσ, It is 
true that Jortin’s αἰτοῦσ᾽ comes nearer to the MSS. 
reading, but there is something strange about this 
λιποῦσ. At three places in this tragedy, vv. 781, 
1123 and 1268, the word is, I think, inexplicable, and 
would seem to have been used as a familiar copyists’ 
stop-gap. I would suggest μένουσ᾽ here. vy. 1136 f. 
W. suggests ἐπεὶ τέκνων παρῆλθε δίπτυχος γονὴ | σὺν 
πατρὶ καὶ δώροισι νομφικοὺς δόμους. ν. 1146 W. 
suggests ποθεινὸν for πρόθυμον. (At v. 1283 where 
W. notices Verrall’s γυναικῶν φίλοις, some support 
may be gained for the év of the MSS. by a consider- 
ation of the τέκνοισι σοῖσιν ἐμβαλεῖν ξίφος of v. 1325.) 
It seems a pity that the author has not adopted 
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Verrall’s athetesis of v. 1359 and at v. 1367 the 
κἠξίωσας of P& L. It is to be noted that the second 
person sing. of presents and futures middle and 
passive is given as ἢ throughout. At the end of the 
book is a drawing of a ‘ Medea Sarcophagus.’ There 
is no index. 

E. B, ENGLAND. 


Die aristotelische Auffassung vom Verhalt- 
nisse Gottes zur Welt und zum Menschen, 
von Dr. EuGEN Berlin. Mayer & Miiller. 
1892. pp. iv. 202. 3 Mk. 

THE author has devoted a volume of some two 

hundred ‘pages to setting forth and establishing a 

series of theses concerning Aristotle’s view of God’s 

relation to the world and to man. He professes to have 
been aided largely by the commentaries of Thomas 

Aquinas, and somewhat naively appeals to his own 

success in interpreting Aristotle as an advertisement 

of the angelic doctor, p. 202. It would have been a 

more useful service if Dr. Rolfes had gone direct to 

his mark, and had given a study of Thomas’ come 
mentaries de anima to a world which is again taking 
interest in scholasticism. For, to tell the truth, his 
book is not noteworthy as a contribution to our know- 
ledge of Aristotle. It is difficult, for instance, to 
understand how the notion of creation should be attri- 
buted to a system of which two cardinal points 
are the eternity of the heavens, and the production 
of all existence from some previous actuality. 

Dr. Rolfes proceeds too much on the high @ priori 

road, and supports himself too little by textual 

references. With a writer so voluminous and at 
the same time so compact of statement as Aris- 
totle such treatment is inexcusable. 

F. GRANGER. 


Short Notes on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians 
and Philippians, by T. K. ΑΒΒΟΤΊ, Fellow of 
Trinity College. Dublin. 1892. 


Tus little book of less than one hundred pages con- 
tains some useful and interesting notes, but it is 
difficult to find any principle of selection or to think 
of any class of readers for whom it is specially 
adapted. We are told indeed in the Preface that 
‘it is intended for the use of students commencing 
the study of St. Paul’s epistles,’ but surely beginners 
need much more help than can be given in the space, 
for instance, of nineteen notes on the first ch. of the 
Romans ; and they would be more likely to profit, if 
their attention had been confined to one of the easier 
epistles. Nor is even the small space available made 
the most of. Many notes are merely quotations from 
the Revised Version, perhaps with the addition 
“ΟΝ. is good,’ ‘A.V. is bad.’ We should suggest 
that, if a second edition is called for, the book should 
be entirely recast, and changed into a running com- 
ment on the R. V., showing the reasons in each case 
for the alteration from the A.V. 


1. Das Leben des Agricola von Tacitus. 
Schulausgabe von Dr. A. Drarcer.  Fiinfte 
Auflage. Leipzig, Teubner, 1891. 

2. Cornelius Tacitus Dialogus de Oratoribus. 
Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt, von GrorG 
ANDRESEN. Dritte verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1891. 


ALL readers of Tacitus will welcome new editions of 

any of his works from two scholars who have done so 

much in so many ways to assist in the study of that 

author ; and the works here noticed, though pro- 
NO. LIII. VOL. VI. 


fessedly school editions, contain much that more 
advanced students may read with profit. 

Dr. Draeger’s commentary on the Agricola proceeds 
on much the same lines as his well-known edition of 
the Annals, and, like that, dwells by preference on 
the new usages and expressions found in Tacitus, and 
the relation of his diction, and that of the Silver Age 
generally, to the older classical standard. It may 
indeed be doubted whether, considering the brevity of 
the commentary as a whole, it might not have been 
better to have given less space to these subjects, and 
more to the explanation of the many difficulties of 
reading and interpretation which make the Agricola 
so hard a book to young students. The addition of a 
map of Britain would have been also useful ; but 
that the work as a whole fully meets the needs of 
those for whom it is written is shown by its having 
reached a fifth edition. 

Dr. Andresen’s work is mainly an abridgment of 
his excellent edition of the Dialogus, which forms 
part of the last issue of Orelli’s Tacitus, but is 
enriched by many gleanings from the results of later 
scholarship during the fifteen years which have passed 
since that edition was published. It has also the 
advantage of an Introduction, which the larger work 
has not. It is in every respect excellently suited for 
its purpose, and by its reappearance now for the 
third time shows the Dialogus to be a more popular 
schoolbook in Germany than it has any tendency at 
present to become in England. 

H. Furneaux. 


Reprints from the ‘ Neue Jahrbucher.’ 


Laudationum Funebrium Romanorum Historia 
et Reliquiarum Editio. Scripsit et recensuit 
Fripericus VOLLMER. Leipzig, Teubner, 1891. 


Tue author first discusses the origin and character of 
funeral orations among the Romans, then gives a list 
of those known to have been delivered, and finally 
edits such as have survived with commentaries. 
The whole essay is useful, as putting together in a 
comprehensive form information not easily to be 
obtained elsewhere ; but the commentaries have 
especial value, and deserve the attention of all 
scholars. 


Hominum LitteratorumGraecorum ante Tiberii 
mortem in urbe Roma commoratorum His- 
toria Critica. Scripsit ALFREpUS HILLScCHER. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1891. 


Like Dr. Vollmer’s essay, this dissertation deals in a 
thorough and scholarly manner with a somewhat 
obscure, but none the less important, chapter in the 
history of classical literature. The reader will obtain 
from it a vivid idea of the influence exercised con- 
tinuously during more than 300 years by Greeks upon 
Latin culture. A good emendation in an epigram of 
Antipater of Thessalonica (p. 406 note) deserves 
notice: τοιαῦται Σιθονίων ἄλοχοι for Σιδονίων. Inthe 
corrupt passage Suetonius De Grammaticis 13 (dis- 
cussed pp. 365—6), Staberius Eros t nametra emptus 
de catasta...docuit inter ceteros Brutum et Cassium, 
may not nametra stand for natione Syrus, if, as Dr. 
Hillscher thinks, Staberius came from Antioch ? 


Dr. Oscar FROEHDE has reprinted an elaborate 
paper on C. Julius Romanus (De C. Julio Romano 
Charisii Auctore, Leipzig, Teubner, 1892). It falls 
into three parts: (1) The passages of Charisius in 
which Romanus is expressly or tacitly quoted ; (2) the 
authorities consulted by Romanus ; (3) the character 
and scope of his work περὶ ἀφορμῶν. The conclusions 
of the writer are that the book περὶ ἀφορμῶν 
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(‘on principles’) embraced the whole of grammatical 
science, that in each chapter the words discussed were 
arranged in alphabetical order, and that the writers 
directly consulted by Romanus were the grammarians 
who flourished from the middle of the first to the end 
of the second century A.D, 

H. N. 


Dr. J. W. Beek’s writings on the Latin grammar- 
ians are always worth reading. In the treatise before 
us (Studia Gelliana et Pliniana, Leipzig, Teubner, 
1892) he attempts, and with success, to trace some of 
the remains of Pliny’s grammatical works in the 
Noctes Atticae of Gellius. 

H. 


NOTES. 


Catut.tus, LX VI. 59. 


thi dii uen 1017 uario ne solum in lumine 
caeli 
ex Ariadneis aurea temporibus 

tixa corona foret sed nos quoque fulgeremus 
deuotae flaui uerticis exuuiae, ce. 


None of the proposed restorations of the 
corrupt words in 1. 59 meet the requirements 
of the sense. The reading of Mr. Ellis 
hic iuueni Ismario is the most plausible, but 
it (1) stirs wario and (2) does not do justice 
to solum ; 43) nor is the introduction of the 
youth of Ismarus in any way necessary to 
the sense. There is no reason to believe 
that wario is corrupt ; the epithet is strictly 
appropriate, and the line loses by its omission. 
It seems to me that solum is the key to the 
problem. The word which has been so 
gravely corrupted at the beginning of the 
verse must have been a neuter substantive 
agreeing with solum, and expressing some 
quality common to the hair of Berenice and 
the crown of Ariadne. For this is the point 
of the four lines. In order that the golden 
crown from Ariadne’s brow might not be 
the only thing of the kind in the sky, the 
coma Berenices was added to the number of 
the stars. But the coma and the corona 
were exuuiae; and exuuiae, before they 
become such, might be regarded as induuiae. 
I therefore propose to read 


induien wario ne solum in lumine caeli— 


‘That the golden crown taken from 
Ariadne’s temples might not be the only 
headgear fixed in the star-strewn sky, but &e.’ 
indumen does not occur, but the existence 

of indumentum shows that it might have 
occurred ; and the rarity of the word faci- 
litated its corruption. The origin of the 
manuscript reading may be easily accounted 
for. 

idumen 
was read as 

i dii men 


and ¢ corrected to fi. ibi is merely an 
attempt to emend ὁ dit ; and wen for men is 
a common kind of error. Thus melior, for 
example, the right reading (restored by 
Heinsius) in Valerius Flaccus, ii, 323, was 
first corrupted to uelior and then changed to 
leuior the reading of the Vatican MS. 
J. B. Bury. 
* * 
* 


A. Quotation OF MommseEn’s, 


In his //istory of Rome, Bk. III. 6. xiii., 
Mommsen quotes the following as from ‘a 
late Roman poet’ :— 


‘Sperne mores transmarinos ; mille habent 
offucias : 

Cive Romano per orbem nemo vivit rectius. 

Quippe malim unum Catonem quam tre- 
centos Socrates.’ 


His English translator, Dr. Dickson, ap- 
pends a note to the passage (ed. minor, vol. 
II. p. 407), in which he says: ‘I have not 
been able to find, nor has Dr. Mommsen 
furnished me with the original of these 
lines.” They will be found among the 
epigrams ascribed to Florus in various edi- 
tions of the Latin Anthology. In Baehrens’ 
edition of the Poetae Latini minores (Teub- 
ner ser., 1882, vol. iv. p. 347) they are 
given with some slight differences of 
reading. Whether Florus was the historian, 
L. Annaeus Florus, is uncertain. Burmann, 
on the authority of one MS., calls him 
Floridus; and under this title the same 
epigram is cited in the notes to the Am- 
sterdam edition of Ausonius (Mosella, 386). 
J. H. Lupton. 
* * 
* 
Virein, Aen. iii. 509—511. 

sternimur optatae gremio telluris ad undam, 
SORTITI REMOS, passimque in litore sicco 

corpora curamus: fessos sopor irrigat artus. 


See Conington’s note for various suggestions 
to explain ‘sortiti remos’: ‘ it is not easy,’ 
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he says, ‘to see why Virg. should make this 
take place on their disembarking at night, 
not on their starting upon their voyage.’ 
But the difficulty vanishes if the lines are 
read in the light of their context. The 
passage continues :— 


necdum orbem medium Nox horis acta 
subibat : 

haut segnis strato surgit Palinurus et omnis 

explorat ventos, atque auribus aéra captat. 


Finding the signs favourable, he at once 
signals for departure. Does not this point 
to an intention to sail at midnight, in which 
case the previous allotment of oars would 
be both natural and necessary? This ex- 
planation is so simple that it probably has 
been made before ; but none of the commen- 
taries, so far as I can discover, give it. It 
is of course quite in accordance with Virgil’s 
avoidance of superfluous detail to omit a 
more explicit reference ; the test of such 
omissions being simply whether they can 
fairly be inferred from their context. The 
present instance is a case in point. 
Percy Simpson. 
* * 
* 


Agscu. Agam. 313. 

There seems no reason for the complicated 
and rather too ingenious explanation of 
this passage offered in Classical Review, vol. 
VI. p. 180, in the face of the simple and 
natural sense given to it by Conington and 
other editors—viz. that, whether prominent 
or not in their λαμπαδηφορία, all the φρυκτοί 
are entitled to an equal share in the general 
effect. The gist of the line is thus on all 
fours with Aeneas’ offer to the athletes in 
the foot-race, nemo ex hoc numero mthi non 
donatus abibit ‘you shall one and all be 
prize-winners,’ by which I believe my father 
used to illustrate it. 

W. F. R. SHILieto. 
* * 
* 
Aw Inscription aT PELLENE. 


On the 10th April, 1888, I visited the 
ruins identified as those of Pellene in 


Achaia. Τὰ ἐρείπια ταύτης (τῆς Πελλήνης), 
says Meliarakes (Γεωγραφία ᾿Αργολίδος καὶ 
Κορινθίας, p. 123), κεῖνται ἐφ᾽ ὑψηλῆς ῥάχεως 
βουνοῦ καλουμένου ἸΤσέρκοβι, πρὸς Β τοῦ 
χωριδίου Ζοῦγρα, ὑπὲρ τὴν δεξιὰν ὄχθην τοῦ 
ποταμοῦ Κριοῦ (Povions). The remains of 
the ancient town are quite extensive and 
would probably repay excavation, in which 
any archaeologist would receive the cordial 
support of the δήμαρχος of Xylécastro, the 
nearest town on the Gulf. During my 
brief visit I noted on a rock near a spring 
called Κορφίκου the following inscription in 
large and partly obliterated letters : 


KAAAIKPA 


Perhaps Καλλικρά[τ 

nls ἔθηκε 

There are other letters, I think, on 
another part of the same rock ; but I was 
not able to read them. 

Mortimer Lamson Earte. 

Barnard College, New York. 

* * 
* 

In Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon I read that 
‘the use of χθαμαλή as anepithet of Ithaca, 
αὐτὴ δὲ χθαμαλὴ πανυπερτάτη εἰν ἁλὶ κεῖται 
(Od. ix. 25, ef. x. 196), is only one of many 
difficulties in that passage, v. Nitzsch.’ In 
Heliodorus (Lthiop. 202) χθαμαλός is applied 
to the waves of the sea, λείου πνεύματος ἐκ 
γῆς προσπνεομένου, κῦμα χθαμαλὸν ὑπέτρεχέ τε, 
καὶ οἷον προσεγέλα τῇ πρύμνῃ. Is it possible 
that the right reading in the passage in the 
Odyssey may be χθαμαλῇ, and that the 
meaning is that Ithaca rises up from the 
level surface of the sea? It need not 
forbid this that in x. 196 χθαμαλή is applied 
to an island. In both cases the word would 
be used for the same purpose, to contrast a 
level surface with that which rises from it. 
In one the lofty island stands up in the 
midst of the χθαμαλὴ sea, in the other the 
column of smoke rises from the centre of 
the χθαμαλὴ island. Compare x. 149 where 
the same smoke rises ἀπὸ χθονὸς εὐρυοδείης, 
and x. 253 where it is περισκέπτῳ ἐνὶ χώρῳ. 

J. A. Cross. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A Catalogue of Sculpture in the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum, by A. H. ὅμιτη, M.A. 
(Vol. I. 1892; printed by order of the 
Trustees.) 


Tuts volume, appearing at a time when Mr. 
A.S. Murray has all but completed a new 
arrangement of the Classical collections in 
the Museum, admirable alike in artistic 
effect and scientific classification, offers a 
fresh proof of the indefatigable zeal of the 
officials of the Department of Greek Anti- 
quities. Archaeologists familiar with Mr. 
A. H. Smith’s previous catalogues will 
expect care and ability in whatever he 
compiles, and in this respect the new cata- 
logue will not disappoint them. There is in- 
deed little doubt that if Mr. Smith had only 
allowed himself to impart to his work 
more of that quality of vitality which 
comes from personal criticism, he would have 
produced a book which might have ranked 
with catalogues such as the one compiled by 
Friedrichs-Wolters for the Museum of casts 
at Berlin. Further, though a catalogue 
should no doubt lean to the side of conser- 
vatism, yet I could wish Mr. Smith had 
seen his way to unite a discreet moderation 
in the adoption of new views to more 
thorough appreciation — or at any rate re- 
cognition—of recent research. Mr. Smith 
is too orthodox, too much afraid to quote any 
but the time-honoured theories, and his cata- 
logue seems accordingly already a trifle out of 
date. 

Mr. Smith is distinctly at his best in 
dealing with the archaic period (Part 1.).Ψ 
Consisting in the main of objects discovered 
by English explorers, the archaic collection 
has also in great measure been published 
and commented on by English archaeolo- 
gists, which makes it natural that Mr. 
Smith should show here a greater command 
of his material than elsewhere in the book. 
The account of the famous ‘ Harpy’ tomb 
however suffers somewhat from Mr. Smith’s 
method. The description, so far as it goes, 
is accurate ; a clear and useful statement is 
given of the main interpretations which have 
been put forward of the scenes depicted on 
the reliefs, but more freshness of observation 
should have been brought to bear on both 
composition and workmanship. How precious 
to students would be an indication of the 
flat planes of the relief, nor would the 


general effect of dignity and gracefulness 
of the sculptured decoration be felt any the 
less, if attention had been drawn to the 
naive blunders in the details. No comment 
is made on the long trains of the chitons 
worn by the seated female figures, which 
the artist’s conscientious desire to fill up 
every available space has dragged so awk- 
wardly under the chairs ; no comment either 
on the large ungainly hands of the Harpies, 
or on the droll manner in which the artist 
has carved portions of his figures on the 
frame when he found there was not suflici- 
ent room for them within the panel. Is 
the fat shapeless body of the seated figure 
on the south side really due to ‘voluptuous 
fulness’? And should the stereotyped, yet 
friendly archaic smile of the figures of the 
Harpy tomb be described as ‘languor of 
expression ’ 

The catalogue deals not only with ori- 
ginals; the numerous casts which supple- 
ment the collections are fully described, and 
the usefulness of the book is thus consider- 
ably increased. It may here be noted 
that, since the appearance of the catalogue, 
no. 155 described as ‘representing a fe- 
male figure stepping into a chariot’ 
has, if Dr. Hauser is to be trusted (Jahrbuch 
1892, p. 54), closed a somewhat stormy 
archaeological career by changing sex alto- 
gether. According to Dr. Hauser, who 
cites several vases in support of his theory, 
this lady is simply an Apollo, in the char- 
acter of charioteer. «Close inspection shows 
that the garment is merely the long tunic 
worn by charioteers, while the soft working 
of the nude parts would be suitable to the 
type of Apollo. 

In parts IT. and ITT. (fifth and fourth cen- 
tury sculpture) the editor’s task naturally 
becomes more difficult. His work challenges 
at this point direct comparison with the 
previous catalogue by Sir Charles Newton 
(much of which has happily been retained) ; 
further the enormous accumulation of lit- 
erature, foreign as well as English, on this 
portion of the subject seems to have produc- 
ed in Mr. Smith a reluctance even to mention 
new views, which is to say the least excessive. 
There are also one or two regrettable instan- 
ces of confusion between two theories. On 
Ρ. 90 for example Myron, Pheidias and 
Polykleitos are introduced after the old 
manner as representing ‘the early prime of 
Greek sculpture,’ though after this state- 
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ment Polykleitos is somewhat irrelevant- 
ly reserved for treatment among the suc- 
cessors of Pheidias, after Agorakritos of 
Paros (p. 265), where recent criticism places 
him. Further we are told that the three 
sculptors ‘are thought to have been fellow- 
pupils of the Argive sculptor Ageladas,’ a 
statement which is repeated as a distinct 
assertion on p. 265. With regard to 
Pheidias, Dr. Klein (in an article mentioned 
by Mr. Smith but without comment) has 
shown how slight is the evidence for his 
connection with A geladas (who should be spelt 
Hagelaidas in accordance with epigraphical 
evidence) ; while in the case of Polykleitos 
Dr. Carl Robert has proved on grounds that 
seem irrefutable that some 100 years separ- 
ated the prime of ‘ Ageladas’ from that of 
Polykleitos, and that the whole anecdote 
may be dismissed as an ‘archaeological tale’ 
(C. Robert—archdologische Mdrchen 1886, p. 
92). 

It seems unnecessarily conservative to 
reproduce on p. 93 the old plan of the 
Parthenon from Michaelis. The spacing 
on the floor of the cella, reserved for the 
basis of the great chryselephantine statue, is 
too clear for any doubt as to the position 
occupied by the Athena to be possible. Yet 
while accepting the facts as indisputable, it 
was permissible to wonder why Pheidias had 
chosen for his statue an almost central posi- 
tion, instead of placing it closer to the back 
wall of the cella, whence a far better view 
of it could have been obtained. It is again 
Dr. Dérpfeld who has solved the problew. 
In comparing the internal disposition of the 
cella of the temple of Zeus at Olympia with 
that of the Parthenon, he observed that the 
distance from the basis of the statue to the 
outer barrier was identical in both temples. 
It would appear therefore that both statues 
had been constructed on the same scale, and 
required precisely the same lighting. Day- 
light being only admitted through the door, 
the Zeus in the shorter cella at Olympia 
was moved close to the back wall, while in 
the comparatively vast cella of the Parthenon 
the Athena was of necessity placed towards 
the centre that she might receive the amount 
of light required. (Olympia, Textband II. 
1892, pp. 12-16.) 

The only presumable reason for the 
omission of any mention of Dr. Furt- 
wiingler’s new and important interpretation 
of the western pediment of the Parthenon is 
that the book possibly had to go to press 
before the article in question appeared (see 
Furtwingler, Jahrbuch 1891, p. 1, and 
Anzeiger 1891, p. 70). It is odd to read on 


304 A that ‘the figure reclining in the 
angle of the pediment is universally ad- 
mitted to be a river-god (cf. the description 
by Pausanias v. 10. 7 of the pediment 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia),’ after 
Dr. Furtwiingler has denied such personifica- 
tions of nature both for the Parthenon 
and for Olympia on the ground that 
they are foreign to fifth century art. He 
believes that the angle figures of the 
western pediment are old local heroes. The 
‘Ilissos’ (304 A) with the missing A* 
become, according to this new view, Bou- 
zyges and his wife, balanced in the opposite 
angle by the wife of Boutes (304 W) and 
Boutes himself (304 V). Moreover, while 
304 B to F are accepted as Kekrops and his 
daughters with Erichthonios, the long 
disputed figures 304 P to T together with 
the lost U become Erechtheus and the 
ζεῦγος τριπάρθενον, Chthonia (1), Kreousa 
with Ion on her lap (Furtwiingler together 
with Loeschcke! believes the nude figures 
extant only in Carrey’s drawing to be male), 
and Oreithyia with the twins Zetes and 
Kalais ; a brilliant piece of interpretation, 
which if it does not hit the exact truth 
seems to come very near to it. Dr. Furt- 
wiingler’s article induces a hope that some 
interpretation of the eastern pediment and 
of the eastern frieze may yet be found, 
more in harmony with the important 
revivals of old Attic cults in the fifth century 
than are those theories relating to a distant 
Homeric Olympus with which Periklean 
Athens seems to have been little concerned. 

The discussion on the river-gods has shown 
once more how fallacious are theories of 
interpretation based on similarities of atti- 
tude, a truth well illustrated by Mr. Smith’s 
remarks on the ‘Theseus’ of the eastern 
pediment (303 D), which he candidly 
owns, arguing from the pose alone, might 
be Herakles or Dionysos or Apollo, or 
any number of mountain-gods. While on 
the subject of the pediments I cannot 
refrain from expressing a regret that the 
Museum authorities should keep 303 J in 
her present position in the gallery. Even 
if they do not go as far as Dr. Waldstein 
(Essays on the Art of Pheidias, p. 150) and 
Dr. Furtwingler in assigning her to the 
western pediment (at 304 N, where Furt- 
wiingler takes her to be Iris? balancing the 
Hermes on Athene’s side), she cannot have 
belonged to her present place. The wings, 
by the showing of the catalogue, would not 


1 Loeschcke—Dorpater Programm 1884. 
2 Cf. the winged Iris on the eastern frieze. 
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have admitted this; it may be added that 
she does not balance G, and moreover that 
the asymmetria, which is so exquisite a 
feature in the Parthenon pediment, seems to 
require a male figure in this place. 

303 N is still called Selene, without any 
further comment, through Dr. Furtwiingler 
(Samml. Sabouroff i. on pl. 63) and Mr. Cecil 
Smith (1.5. ix. p. 1) have shown by 
reference to existing monuments that the 
fifth century type of Selene was that of a 
rider. Now that Bruno Sauer's investiga- 
tion of the pediment has proved the existence 
of four horses in the extreme angle, we 
must believe that N is probably not Selene 
at all, but one of the charioteer goddesses 
Nux or Eos. Sauer’s drawings of the marks 
left by the figures on the floor of the 
pediment are reproduced on pp. 104, 105. 
Indeed the book is full of useful diagrams 
and tables (note in especial the excellent 
tabulation on p. 146 showing the parts of 
the frieze actually extant, what the Museum 
possesses of the original, and what only in 
casts), among which the only regrettable 
omission seems to be the admirable little 
diagram by Mr. Murray which first made 
clear the combined arrangement by which 
figures on different planes were represented 
on the frieze (Murray, Hist. of Greek Sculp- 
twre, Vol. II. p. 24). 

It is scarcely correct to say on p. 148 
that in the ‘old temple’ on the Akropolis 
the worship of Athena was associated with 
that of Erechtheus ‘who dwelt under the 
same roof.’ The statement has apparently 
crept in from the old catalogue, and is mis- 
leading now that the ‘ old temple’ is univer- 
sally taken to mean the temple discovered 
by Dr. Dorpfeld in 1885, and apparently 
consecrated from the first to Athena solely. 

The analysis of the frieze is almost 
entirely retained from the old catalogue by 
Sir Charles Newton, and it is greatly to Mr. 
Smith’s credit that he has recognized the 
value of those descriptive and critical 
passages (see in especial pp. 169 and 174) 
which could only come from one who, at once 
artist and archaeologist, also understood 
every detail of the human life here translated 
into stone.—Perhaps a reference to Mr. 
Ruskin’s exquisite criticism on the technique 
of slab xxx.—one of those rare instances 
where this great genius shows appreciation 
of Greek art—might with advantage have 
found a place in the catalogue. (Aratra 
Pentelici, pop. ed. p. 196.) 

In accordance with the best recent author- 
ities, the sculptures from the Theseion (casts 
only in the Museum) have been placed in 


the period of the successors of Pheidias. On 
the other hand, in discussing the topographi- 
cal position of the Theseion at Athens, I 
doubt if much stress must be laid on the 
disputed passage ἐξοπλισίαν ἐν τῷ Θησείῳ 
ποιησάμενος ... οὗ the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία 
of Aristotle. With regard to the date 
of the temple seme account should have 
been taken of Dérpfeld’s article (das 
Tempel von Sounion, Athen. Mitth, 1884, 
p. 324) in which it is shown on archi- 
tectural grounds that the Theseion occupies 
a middle position between the Parthenon 
and the temple at Sounion. The biblio- 
graphy on the Propylaea and the temple 
of Nike (pp. 241 and 260) suggests a 
minor criticism ; in an official catalogue, 
so important an authority as Dr. Dirpfeid 
should scarcely be quoted at second hand, 
even through the ablest of his pupils. 
Many an architect, or even unprofessional 
reader, would be glad, if they knew of them, 
to read the original articles on the Propylaea 
in Athen, Mitth. x. (1885). 

An allusion to Bruno Sauer’s interpreta- 
tion of the eastern frieze of the temple of 
Nike (‘Das Gittergericht iiber Asia und 
Hellas’ in Aws der Anomia, papers dedicated 
to Carl Robert,1890),as the judgment of Asia 
and Hellas in presence of an assembly of 
gods, would have imparted additional interest 
to the contests between Greeks and_bar- 
barians depicted on the three sides of the 
frieze in the possession of the Museum. 

In describing the sculptures from Phigal- 
eia (p. 271) some mention of the hypaethral 
construction of the cella (it was really not 
a cella at all, but an inner court) seems 
wanted to explain the ¢urious arrangement 
by which the frieze adorned the interior 
instead of the exterior colonnade. Moreover 
the remarkable realism and humour of the 
Phigaleian work might perhaps have been 
brought out more forcibly. The description 
of the centaur (520) ‘whose equine body 
is wholly unexpressed except for one leg 
which hardly seems to belong to him’ (!) 
made one hope that Mr. Smith would 
remark upon no. 527 kicking out like a 
donkey, and on the stubby tail of the 
centaur on slab 530. The imagination of 
these Phigaleian sculptors was apparently 
haunted rather by the mules and donkeys 
that toiled up the slopes of Kotylion than 
by any ‘ equine’ forms. 

This first portion of the catalogue closes 
with a well-arranged section on Greek reliefs 
(nos. 599 to 817) of which the Museum 
possesses a rich collection. Itis Mr. Smith’s 
merit to present for the first time a scientific 
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classification of these monuments, which up 
to now had remained uncatalogued, and for 
the greater part unpublished. In the intro- 
ductory réswmé of current views on the 
subject, some reference was however to be 
expected to the important analysis by which 
Miss Jane Harrison has shown how the old 
hieratic Peloponnesian types gradually 
passed into the familiar toilet scenes and 
scenes of parting or meeting at the grave, 
of the Attic reliefs (Myth. and Mon. of 
Ane. Athens, pp. 588--52). 

It should be noted in conclusion that, in 
addition to the plans and tables already 
mentioned, the book is enriched by twelve 
well-executed plates. The reproduction 
of Mr. Maurray’s masterly restoration 
of the lower drum of a column from the 
older Artemision at Ephesos (pl. i.), the 
revised drawings of the Parthenon frieze 
(pls. vii. and viii.) and the two beautiful 
heads from grave reliefs nos. 693 and 694 
(pl. xii.), now published for the first time, 
call for special notice. It may be added 
that this catalogue of 375 pages, with all 
its drawings and plates, its excellent type 
and good paper, only costs the modest sum of 
3s.; this is perhaps not the least of its 
merits in a country where archaeological 
publications are so often beyond the reach 
of the student’s purse. 

Ἐσυσένι SELLERS. 


GREEK ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY.! 


In the narrow limits of this Handbook 
Mr. A. 8. Murray has accomplished the 
difficult feat of giving in a readable form 
an excellent sketch of the most important 
subjects which fall under the wide head of 
Greek Art and Archaeology. The first 
beginnings of Hellenic art, the painted vases 
of the Greeks, their gems, their bronze 
work, their sculpture and finally their 
painting and their architecture are all 
treated of in a very interesting though 
brief series of essays. As Mr. Murray tells 
us in his preface, this Handbook is based 
on the series of ‘ Rhind Lectures’ which he 
delivered in Edinburgh in 1887. Asa rule 
printed lectures are somewhat unsatisfactory 
things, but in this case the absence of 
padding and the concentrated nature of the 
information which is given makes these 
essays perhaps even more valuable for 
careful reading than they could be if given 
orally. 


1 Handbook of Greek Archaeology, by A. S. Murray, 
LL.D., F.S.A. ; London, J. Murray, 1892. 
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The first chapter, which deals with the 
earliest origins of Hellenic art, is specially 
interesting. As Mr. Murray points out, 
the historic period of Greek art can hardly 
be said to go back to an earlier period than 
about 700 B.c. ; but the discoveries of recent 
years have slowly accumulated a consider- 
able amount of valuable evidence with regard 
to the date of vases, gems, and other objects 
which clearly belong to a more remote 
period than that which is depicted in the 
Homeric poems. In the tombs of Ialysos 
in the island of Rhodes royal scarabs of 
about 2000 B.c. have been found associated 
with the earliest class of Greek pottery, 
that which is devoid of painted ornament, 
and is decorated merely with simple 
patterns of hatchings, zig-zags, and the 
like executed with incised lines deeply 
scratched into the surface of the pottery 
before it was hardened by firing in the 
kiln. 

Again, Mr. Flinders Petrie has discovered 
in various tombs in Upper Egypt painted 
vases of the well-known ‘ Mycenae type’ in 
conjunction with native Egyptian objects 
which can be safely dated between the 
fifteenth and the twelfth centuries B.c. ; 
thus confirming the approximate date 
which, from other evidence, had, at least pro- 
visionally, been arrived at for theculminating 
period of the wealth and power of the 
Mycenaean kings. By degrees a stylistic 
classification of Greek pottery in chrono- 
logical order has become possible; first 
comes the already mentioned rather rude 
pottery with incised ornament; next the 
early ‘Mycenaean vases’ with realistic 
painting of marine animals and plants—a 
style which appears to have been widely 
spread throughout the islands and sea-port 
towns of the Aegean and eastern Mediter- 
ranean seas, The third class is character- 
ized by painted geometrical patterns, mixed 
with very conventional figures of men and 
animals, often repeated in long lines as a 
purely decorative and meaningless form of 
ornament. 

Then come the vases of Oriental style, 
with long bands of animals and birds of 
distinctly Assyrian type, on backgrounds 
carefully filled in with geometrical patterns 
or powderings of rosettes, crosses or flowers. 

In the sixth century B.c. a more dramatic 
style of decoration came into use, with 
elaborate figure subjects in black on a red 
ground ; and lastly, during the fifth and 
fourth century B.c., the most beautiful class of 
Greek pottery was produced with exquisitely 
drawn figures in red on a background of the 
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most perfect black enamel, brightly gleam- 
ing in surface, and of a delicate creamy 
softness in texture. Mr. Murray tells us 
that ‘the change to red figures appears to 
have taken place about the time of the 
Persian wars,’ 

In the main no doubt this was so, but 
the recent excavations among the debris 
caused by the Persian sack of the Athenian 
Acropolis have shown that very beautiful 
vases of the fully developed red figure type 
were produced in Athens even before the 
Persians landed in Attica, 

A very interesting chapter is devoted by 
Mr. Murray to the exquisite outline 
drawings of the Greeks on their bronze 
mirrors and cistae or toilet-caskets. No- 
thing could possibly exceed the perfect 
purity of line and crisp delicacy of touch in 
such a masterpiece of Hellenic art as the 
Ficoronian cista, which is now in the Museo 
del Collegio Romano in Rome. 

In this case I find it difficult to agree 
with Mr. Murray in taking the signature on 
the lid—Novios Plautios me fecid—as that 
of the artist who engraved the wonderful 
series of subjects from the expedition of the 
Argonauts which decorates the circular 
drum of the cista. 

The heavy touch of the graver in this 
inscription is very unlike the delicacy 
shown in the lines of the Argonautic 
subjects, and, in spite of the authority of 
Jahn and Gerhard, it seems to me much 
more probable that the signature was added 
by the very inferior Italian bronze-worker 
who, in a very clumsy way, added feet and 
handles to this most perfect example of 
Hellenic art. Ina great many cases these 
beautiful cistae have been seriously dis- 
figured by similar additions, which are often 
attached in a way which cuts into and 
conceals important parts of the original 
Greek drawing in the most tasteless and 
even brutal fashion. 

Mr. Murray’s essays on engraved gems, 
and on sculpture in relief and in the round 
are full of most valuable matter condensed 
into a very few pages, and will be very 
useful to all students of Greek art. 

In his interesting chapter on the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks, one or two misprints 
need correction ; the references to Vitruvius 
on pages 445 and 463 should read ii. i. 5 
and iv. 1. 6—9. 

In the former of these passages Vitruvius 
does not ‘mention a mud hut which still 
existed in his day on the Acropolis of 
Athens,’ but merely says that (the building 
of) the Athenian Areiopagus had a mud roof. 


One great merit of this Handbook is its 
very excellent series of illustrations. Those 
especially which have been printed from 
metal plates prepared from photographs by 
Messrs. Waiker and Boutall are of very 
fine quality indeed. 

The illustrations of the gems are of 
unusual beauty, and in some of the large 
onyx cameos the translucency of the stone 
is reproduced with remarkable success and 
fine artistic effect. Great credit is due to 
the Publishers for not having spared money 
to illustrate a valuable book in a manner 
which is really worthy of it. 

J. Hey. ΜΊΡΡΠΕΤΟΝ. 


Syracusan Medallions and their Engravers in 
the light of Recent Finds. By Artuur J. 
. Evans, F.S.A. London: Quaritch. 1892. 


Tus valuable essay consists mainly of two 
papers contributed by Mr. Arthur Evans to 
the Numismatic Chronicle for 1890 and 
1891, and is very welcome in its present 
form. It is fully illustrated by woodcuts 
and by ten plates, of unusual excellence, 
chiefly prepared by the Swiss photographer 
Brunner.!- The publication of Head’s 
famous monograph on the coinage of Syra- 
cuse and of Dr. Weil’s treatise on Sicilian 
engravers seemed to leave little to be 
gleaned by future workers in the same field. 
The recent discovery of some important 
hoards of Sicilian money has, however, fur- 
nished new material which Mr. Evans has 
used to the best advantage, while he has at 
the same time made a singularly minute 
comparison of the coins of Syracuse with 
one another and with the currencies of 
Sicily generally. He has thus succeeded in 
producing an important contribution to 
Greek numismatics and archaeology. The 
style of the book is interesting and scholarly, 
though the author has a tendency to over- 
elaborate his arguments. 

Asa basis of his researches Mr. Evans 
gives an excellent description and analysis 
of the hoard discovered last year at Santa 
Maria Licodia, the ancient Aetna-Inessa. 
This find included no less than sixty-seven 
Pentekontalita (Dekadrachms), the large 
coins popularly known as Syracusan ‘ medal- 
lions.’ Mr. Evans also describes from 
personal examination an important hoard 
of Greek and Siculo-Punie coins discovered 


1 ΤΆ isa pity that the text contains several wrong 
references to the plates. 
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at Contessa in Western Sicily, and fur- 
nishes some useful notes on the find (or 
rather finds) of Avola near Syracuse. 
There is a good account of the Naxos de- 
posit discovered in 1853. 

A considerable portion of the essay is 
devoted to a discussion of the style and 
signatures of the engravers. Two interest- 
ing sections deal with the work of Kimon 
and Evaenetos. The earlier and later styles 
of these masters are discriminated, and the 
influence of their coin-types is traced on 
later coins—Greek, Phoenician and Celtic.! 
Mr. Evans was fortunate enough to pro- 
cure from the Santa Maria hoard a splendid 
medallion which, while presenting aflinities 
in type and style with the medallions 
signed by Kimon and Evaenetos, differs 
from them in so many details that he ap- 
pears to be justified in attributing it to the 
hand of a new artist. The author photo- 
graphs [pl. v. 5] a gem found near Catania 
which exactly represents the type of Hera- 
kles and the lion as it appears on the gold 
staters of Evaenetos. This is interesting 
as a proof of the close alliance of coin and 
gem engravers in antiquity, especially in 
Sicily and Magna Graecia. Some new 
artists’ signatures on Sicilian coins are also 
discussed, the most interesting of these 
being the name of Kimon, read by Mr. 
Evans on a coin of Himera. This artist is 
of an earlier date than the well-known 
Kimon of Syracuse, and may have been the 
grandfather of the latter. 

Some important conclusions are arrived 
at regarding the chronology of the Syra- 
cusan dekadrachms and of Sicilian and Siculo- 
Punic coins ; thus, an earlier date than has 
hitherto been suggested is fixed for the ap- 
pearance of the ‘signed’ coinage at Syracuse 
and for the introduction of the ‘ Pegasi,’ and 
it is shown that the issue of Syracusan 
tetradrachms was suspended cire. B.C. 
406. The issue of the later Syracusan 
medallions has generally been assigned to 
the reign of Dionysius I., but Mr. Evans 
goes beyond this and well argues that they 
were first minted ‘at the moment of exulta- 
tion and expansion that immediately fol- 
lowed the Athenian overthrow in Sicily ’ 
(0.6. 413—12). These medallions—with the 
prize trophy represented beneath the racing 
chariot — connect themselves ‘ with the new 
Games instituted at Syracuse to commemo- 
rate the “crowning mercy” of the Assin- 


1 To the list of imitations of Kimon’s masterpiece, 
the full-face head of Arethusa, should beadded a coin 
of Corinth, n.c. 431—338, described in Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Corinth, No. 196, pl. v. 15. 
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aros.’ The historical occasion of these 
pieces is thus analogous to that of the older 
dekadrachms (‘ Damareteia’) struck at the 
instance of Damarete to commemorate the 
victory of Gelon over the Carthaginians. 
Warwick Wrorn. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ENGLAND. 

Chester.—Mr. Ἐς Havertield has published a further 
series of the Roman inscriptions dis-overed here, 
twenty-fivein all. The most interesting 18. 85 follows : 
D‘M|L‘ LIcINIVs [F] TER(ETINA TRIBV) * 
VALENS (LATE) | VETERAN ‘LEG *XX°V | 
AN ‘ VL‘ H(ERES) Ἡ 5. Arelate=of 
Arles, For vi (=xtv), ef. viii. 3998. The 
others mostly relate to soldiers, principally of the 
second and twentieth legions.! 

Lincoln.—In the cloister-garth of the cathedral a 
small bronze statuette of Minerva has been discovered, 
41 ins. high, of better workmanship than is usual in 
Britain. The goddess stands erect, wearing a tunic 
without sleeves, reaching to the fect, over which are 
a mautle and a chlamys ; she also wears a scaly aegis 
and a helmet with large horsehair crest. The spear 
in her right hand and shield on which her left arm 
rested are both lost, otherwise the statuette is very 
perfect. The drapery is extremely graceful, and the 
whole is covered with an excellent patina.? 

Silchester.—A small postern has been brought to 
light in the city wall, on the south-east side. It has 
tile jambs, and on either side, on the inner face of the 
wall, 15. ἃ curious socket, also built of tiles, as if for 
a large vertical wooden beam. These beams were 
probably connected with the defences of the gate. 
The gate was approached from the city by a descen- 
ding passage through the earthen vad/wn with retain- 
ing walls on each side. At some time during the 
Roman occupation the postern was blocked with 
masonry.! 

ITALY. 

Great St. Bernard.—The excavations begun in 
1890, which resulted in the discovery of the temple 
of the Pennine Jove, have been continued, and the 
region to the north-east investigated. Over seventy 
Gaulish coins were found, and also some Roman re- 
publican money. The rock in which these were found 
is supposed to have been a kind of altar, or base of an 
altar, on which money was deposited by travellers, as 
often oecurs in Celtic countries. Among the Gaulish 
coins are some new types, belonging to the latest 
period of the coinage, the first centary B.c. Numer- 
ous other discoveries were made, the most interesting 
being as follows: a votive tablet of bronze with two 
wings, inscribed PVPEOLANVS *SABINI CAES ; the 
lower part of a horse’s hoof and an auriscalpiwm, 
both bronze ; a bronze fibula with dise in the form of 
a thistle (common in Transalpine regions) ; bronze 
weapons, needles, &c. Ina lake on the north were 
found : a quadrangular base of bronze, inscribed TI " 
BABYLLIVS * LATINVS * POENINO a large 
tablet of bronze, winged, with fine dark green patina, 
inscribed : POENINO [0 * DOMITIVS | CARAS- 
SOVNVS | HEL MANGO|V a bronze 
statuette of Jupiter Penninus, of excellent workman- 
ship, entirely preserved ; a lion and a galloping horse 
with a skin over its back, both of bronze ; a votive 


1 Athenacum, 9 July. 
2 Athenaeum, 20 August. 
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spear-head ornamented with fuur double masks of lions 
(one lost), the point ending in a composite capital. 
Further excavations brought to light a chamber 
containing fragments of constructive materials, and 
various objects mostly of bronze.? 

Ancona.—A remarkable vase has been found in a 
tomb of the third century B.c., of vitreous paste, 
a tgp white with geometrical patterns round the 

ody, and green lines round the neck. It probably 
emanated from an Alexandrine workshop of the third 
century B.c., and was brought into Italy when such 
vases were in fashion. It resembles the Arsinoe vase 
in the British Museum, which has figures in relief 
covered with enamel.! 

Ponza @ Arcinazzo, Latium.—On the site of the 
villa of Trajan various fragments of leaden pipes have 
been found, mostly inscribed. On two adjoining 
fragments is the inscription IMP * CAESARIS * NERVAE * 
TRAIANI | OPTIMI * AVG *GERMANIC *DACICI. These 
must have belonged to the aqueduct erected by 
Trajan. Two other pieces are each inscribed 1MP * 
NERVAE * TRAIANI *‘CAESARIS * AVG | GERMAN * SVB* 
* CVRA * HEBRI * LIB *PROC....(cf. Bull. Comm. Arch. 
1887, p. 12).? 

Naples.—An interesting inscription has been 
found relating to the Classis iisenatium, which runs 
as follows: D*M|C* LYSIO TERTVLLO | MILITI 
CLASSIS * PR * | MISENATIVM * PIE * | VINDICIS * 
CENTVR *| TRIERE * MINERVA | NATIONE DALMAT * 
ΠΙ. [8Β For the ¢rierts Minervae, cf. 
C.1L. x. 8453, &e.? 

Rome. Reg. ix.—In the dome of the Pantheon 
have come to light, while it has been under repair, 
three arches corresponding to the intercolumniations 
of the pillars below. There is no mention of these 
in the account of Piranese (Raccolta di Templi 
antichi, pl. 28), and doubts have arisen as to what 
period they belong to; as however several of the 
stones have stamps of the time of Hadrian, it seems 

robable that the building was partly reconstructed 
in his time, although only the original founder, 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa, and the later restorer, 
Septimius Severus, are mentioned in the inscription 
still existing on the portico. 

Further excavations have been made in the temple 
of Augustus discovered in 1890 in the via Tordinona, 
resulting in the discovery of remains of a portico or 

ristyle, of horse-shoe shape, and portions of the 
ss of the temple, which is circular. The 
basement is constructed of peperino, and the marks 
of the columns are still remaining. Several frag- 
ments of architectural decorations, of white marble, 
were found ; four Attic bases, three fragments of a 
fluted column, and an Ionic cap with angular volutes, 
belonging to the portico. To the temple itself belong 
four fragments of a cornice with lion’s head spouts, 
fragments of a Corinthian entablature, with 118 
inscribed on the architrave ; also two Corinthian 
capitals of unusual design, consisting of a panther’s 
skin wrapped round a vase, with the claws springing 
out at the angles (see also Bull. Comm. Arch., Apr. 
to June 1892). Inside the portivo was a marble 
altar with cornice and moulded base.* 

Reg. xi. In the via Flaminia, near the ninth 
milestone, remains of a house have been found, con- 
sisting of an atrium surrounded by porticoes with 
columns of unburnt brick stuccoed. It dates from 
the second century B.c., but appears to have been 
restored and enlarged in the two following centuries, 
as bits of opus reticulatum were found in the walls. 
The villa was probably a dependency of the Villa 
Livia ad gallinas albas, and was apparently supplied 


1 Notizie dei Lineei, March 1892. 
2 Tbid., April 1892. 


with baths, as heat-pipes in the walls and hypocaust 
floors still exist. Beneath it is a vaulted cellar with 
niches for wine-casks and jars. The mosaic pave- 
ments are very fine; parts of seven were found, 
worked in various colours. One represents Bacchus 
crowned with ivy, holding a thyrsus ; surrounding 
him are four winged Genii and birds, and at the 
angles are craters. Another has a remarkable scene 
of Egyptian character in the centre, supposed to 
represent Cleopatra at the moment when the basket 
of figs containing the asp was brought to her (see 
Bull. Comm, Arch., 1.c.). Other finds were: frag- 
ments of a male statue over life-size, of the fourth 
century B.c.; a fragment of a travertine column, 
fragments of painted stucco (a male figure painted in 
encaustic), of stucco ornaments, stamped stones, &c.! 

In the via Portuense, near Porta Portese, have 
been found remains of a portico, with three mutilated 
tufa columns and bases of peperino ; also remains of a 
wall, and drains, all of Imperial date. Within were 
remains of a large hall with a pavement of two-foot 
tiles covered with opus signinum, on which were 
bases for statues. ‘he walls of this hall were of 
unburnt brick.? 

Other discoveries of interest in Rome are as 
follows: (1) An inscription FALTONIO PROBO | 
ALYPIO * VC * PRAEF * VRB | [PATRONO PRAESTAN] 
t [isstmo. This Alypius was son of Clodius Celsinus 
Adelphus, a proconsul, and of Faltonia Proba. He 
was pracfectus οὐδὲ A.D. 391 (cf. CLL. vi. 1185, 
1713). 

(2) On the right bank of the Tiber were found two 
fragments of a large tablet of grey marble, inscribed 
M. Agrippae M. f. Augusti 
nepoti. He was son of Julia and M. Agrippa, born 
B.C. 12, and surnamed Postumus. He was adopted 
hy Augustus, but afterwards repudiated by him and 
banished ; he was put to death by Tiberius. He is 
seldom mentioned in inscriptions (cf. C.Z.Z. x. 405). 

(3) In the via Portuense, a group of sepulchres of 
the end of the fourth century. The bodies are 
arranged in regular order, separated by rows of tiles, 
one of which bears the stamp OFF-S‘R-F-DOM (officina 
summac ret fisct Domitiana). 

(4) A tablet of bronze with the votive inscription 
SANCO DEO | FIDIO | D:D. The first name semont may 
have been on another tablet. The name of the god 
was cither Semo Sancus ér Deus Fidius, the second 
word in each case being an adjective, so that it would 
not naturally stand alone. 

(5) On the Esquiline: a head of an athlete, 
of good workmanship, much damaged (Pentelic 
marble) ; a headless bust of Luna marble, with 
lorica and chlamys; a fragment of a group in 
Greek marble, probably Diana with a hound in re- 
pose by her side, but only her right leg remains ; a 
small onyx engraved with a nude male tigure seated 
on a rock with right arm uplifted, holding an uncer- 
tain object; it appears to represent Philoctetes 
wounded.? 

Sardinia.—An important inscription has come to 
light in a tomb in the necropolis of Olbia (the 
modern Terranova Fausania), on a marble stone with 
acornice. It runs as follows: C-CASSIO-PAL-BLAESI- 
ANO | DEC*COH*LIGVRYM | PRINCIPI-EQVITVM | IPSI- 
FAMILIAE*POSTERIS | LIBERTIS‘LIBERTABVSQVE’EIVS 
| | AMICO-OPTIMO- 
EX‘TESTAMENTO | EIvs‘EEcIT. This Claudius Euty- 
chus was a freedman of Acte, the mistress of Nero, 
who possessed large estates in Sardinia (C.I.Z. x. 
7640, etc.). In 19 B.c. a garrison of milites auxili- 


1 Notizie dei Lincei, April 1892. 
2 Bull. Comm. Arch., April to June 1892. 
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arii (C.ILL. x. 777) was placed in Sardinia, to be 
succeeded by the Cohors 1. gemina Sardorum et Cor- 
sorum, and Cohors 11. gemina Ligurum et Corsorum 
(CLL. x. 7883, 7890) ; these cohorts were composed 
of equites and pedites. The Cassius Blaesianus to 
whom this inscription refers must have been princeps 
equitum in the latter of these two cohorts, having 
previously served as decurio therein. ! 
NORTH AFRICA, 

On the site of Hadrumetum in Tunis, during ex- 
cavations ina cemetery, a small leaden plate inscribed 
on both sides was discovered, evidently a tabella 
devotionis, On one side are magical incantations, 
and the figure of a Genius with the head of a cock, 
standing in a boat and holding a torch. On the 
other side is an imprecation addressed to a deus 
pelagicus aerius against the charioteers and horses of 
the green and white factions.” 


1 Notizie dei Lincet, March 1892. 
* Academy, 16 July. 


GREECE. 
Carystus, Euboea.—Several remains of ancient 
constructions have been found in the port, together 
with fragments of sculpture and inscriptions. Among 
the former are numerous blocks of poros-stone with 
cavities showing that they were fastened together by 
iron staples fixed with molten lead; these stones 
formed part of the ancient harbour. Near them were 
found marble columns and lumps of lead, also a frag- 
ment of arelief representing a man holding a horse by 
the bit. Another piece consisted of a marble pedestal 
for a statue in the shape of a prism of four faces, one 
broken off, with reliefs of nude figures. These are 
very much destroyed, but one appears to represent a 
woman standing and saluting another. Various in- 
scriptions have been dredged up, mostly dedicatory 
and sepulchral, belonging to the Roman Fe 
One has in Greek and Latin the name of L. Marcius 
Ner(o), another the dedication of a statue of Artemis 
by Phrynis, priestess of Artemis and Apollo.! 


1 Athenaeum, 6 August. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Whole No. 
48. Dee. 1891. 

On the old Armenian Version of Plato’s Laws, by 
F, C. Conybeare continued [see sup. p. 80]. From a 
comparison with Par, Cod. 1807 it is concluded that 
the Armenian version was made from a text closely 
akin to this cod., not a mere copy however but older 
in its tradition. The probable author was Gregory 
Magistros and the version may be regarded as 
representing such a cod. of Plato as was accessible in 
the Royal Library of Constantinople early in the 
eleventh century. Contributions to the Interpretation 
of the Veda, Fourth Series, by Maurice Bloomfield. 
Critical Notes on the Dialogus of Tacitus, Second and 
concluding paper, by A. Gudeman [see sup. p. 136]. 
Mostly on what the writer calls ‘ transposition 
variants’ as a clue to MS. corruption not hitherto 
suspected. Mr. Robinson Ellis contributes some 
notes and emendations ad nova fragmenta Antiopes. 
The reviews are: Otto Hoffmann’s Die Griechischen 
Dialekte in ihrem historischen Zusammenhange mit 
den wichtigsten ihrer Quellen, Band I, by KE. W. 
Hopkins. This volume brings together the inscrip- 
tions of the South-Achaian dialect. The second 
volume will treat of the North-Achaian (Thessalian). 
There is nothing new however but the arrangement 
and an attempt to re-establish general divisions 
among the Greek dialects. Prof. M. W. Humphreys’ 
edition of the Antigone of Sophocles by C. F. Smith, 
which is spoken of as the most complete yet brought 
out in America, and especially valuable to the student 
for the discussion of the metres. Under Brief 
Mention by the editor are noticed Mr. J. Cook 
Wilson’s paper On some Apparent Anomalies in the Use 
of μή (Transac. Ozford Philol. Soc. 1889-90), 
Freeman’s History of Sicily, Prof. Butcher’s Some 
Aspects of the Greek Genius, and Mr. J.W. Headlam’s 
Eliction by Lot at Athens. 


Journal of Philology, Vol. xxi., No. 41, 1892. 

W. R. Paton, Notes on the text of Plutarch’s 
Ethica, especially the De Adulatore and De Amicorum 
Multitudine, together with some readings from the 
New College MS. of the treatise Cum Principibus 
philosophandum esse, pp. 1—16; W. Leaf, on the 


desirability of publishing an exact transcript of the 
text of the Jiiad contained in the British Museum 
papyrus exxviii., pp. 17—24; R. Ellis, Notes on 
some fragments of Aeschylus and on the Supplices, 
also two notes on Sophocles, pp. 25—38; Arthur 
Platt, on the use of μέλλω in Homer and the Attic 
writings, pp. 89—45 ; notes on Catullus, xi., Hor. 
Od. ii. 6, pp. 46, 47; Τ᾿. W. Allen, The character- 
istics of a group of ninth-century Greek MSS., pp. 
48—55; E. G. Hardy, Imperium Consulare and 
Proconsulare, with reference to Prof. Pelham’s article 
on the subject, pp. 56—65; J. P. Postgate, A Pro- 
pertian use of wnus, pp. 66—68; C. Taylor, The 
Comparison of the Four Gospels to the Four Elements 
borrowed by Origen from Hermas, pp, 69, 70; J. E. 
B. Mayor, A parallel between Hered ii. 121 and the 
Passion of Theodotus in Ruinart’s Acta, p. 70; F. 
C. Conybeare, Philo’s readings of two passages in the 
Timacus, pp. 71, 72; H. Jackson on Parmenides 52 
(60), pp. 73, 74; A. Ε΄, Housman, on the relationship 
of the MSS. of Propertius, pp. 101—160. 


Blatter fur das Bayerische Gymnasial- 
schulwesen. Vol. xxviii. Miinchen, 1892. 

Part 1. Essays :— 

J. Melber : Aristoteles’ ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία und dic 
bisher dariiber erschienene Literatur. 

After a brief account of the various editions that 
have appeared, of the nature of the MS., and its 
contents, a longer notice is given of the translations 
by Kaibel-Kiessling, Dr. Franz Poland, and the 
edition of the text by Kaibel-Wilamowitz. The first 
(of which a second and improved edition has appeared) 
is highly commended, although in many places it is 
an explanatory paraphrase rather than a literal 
version. Dr. Poland’s version is careful and 
accurate, although clearness and style are sometimes 
sacrificed through keeping too closely to the original. 
The edition of the text by Kaibel-Wilamowitz, 
although perhaps sufficient notice is not taken of the 
conjectures and emendations of other writers, is, 
taken altogether, an excellent one. The writer 
dissents from the view that the treatise was not 
written by Aristotle, which is upheld in the article on 
un-Aristotelian words and phrases, contributed by 
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Mayor, Newman, Platt and Richards, in the Classical 
Review. He agrees with Gompertz that too much 
importance need not be attached to ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, 
asinasingle page of Bonitz’ Lexicon to Aristotle, 
out of twenty words, no less than eighteen are found 
only once in the writings of Aristotle. 

The attack on the ‘Aristotelian authorship’ by 
Julius Schvarez (in the Hungarian Review) is 
declared to be ‘distinctly frivolous.’ The pamphlet 
by Friedrich Caner (‘ Hat Aristoteles die Schrift vom 
Staate Athener geschrieben ?’)isnext noticed. Cauer 
is of opinion that the treatise was written not by 
Aristotle, but by one of his pupils, his chief argument 
being that the political opinions expressed in the Πολι- 
τεία contradict those in the Politics : ‘ Aristotle would 
never have sung the praises of democracy, as we find 
them sung in the Πολιτεία.᾽ According to Dr. Melber, 
this statement is based on a misunderstanding of the 
passage referred to (ch. 41, 2): further, the date 
(324-22) assigned by Cauer to the composition of the 
treatise is entirely incorrect : the pamphlet is uncon- 
vincing, and shows traces of being too hastily written. 
The attack in the essay by Fr. Riihl (‘iiber die vom 
Mr. Kenyon veroffentlichte Schrift vom Staate der 
Athener,’ Rhein, Museum), who condemns the 
whole work as generally feeble, has been demolished 
by Gompertz. The pamphlet by Peter Meyer (‘des 
Aristoteles Politik und αἴθ Αθηναίων πολιτεία,᾽ Bonn) 
is written to show that the charge of contradictory 
opinions expressed in the Politics and Πολιτεία is 
unfounded. Dr. Melber concludes : ‘So far then the 
attacks made upon the Aristotelian authorship of the 
treatise have completely failed, and we may say that 
the excessive haste and want of foresight with which 
they have been made have rendered it easy to repel 
them. We may therefore congratulate ourselves on 
the possession of the new work as a genuine one, and 
proceed quietly to an estimation of its value, in which 
direction a noteworthy start has already been 
made.’ 

Reviews :— 

ἢ. Ullrich, Studia Tibulliana: de libri secundi 
editione (Carl Weymann). 

The author opposes the generally received opinion 
that only the first book of the Elegies was brought 
out by the poet himself, basing his argument on 
Ovid Am. iii. 9, 28-32, which, according to him, 
proves that at the time Ovid wrote these verses 
(soon after Tibullus’ death) the book of the Elegies 
in which Nemesis is celebrated (viz. book ii.) was 
generally known, and must consequently have been 
published by the poet Tibullus himself. 

Apuleius, Amor and Psyche, with critical notes by 
Carl Weymann (G. Schepfs) : highly commended. 

K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen 
Literatur von Justinian bis zwm Ende des ost-rémischen 
Liciches (527-1453). (Aug. Wagner.) 

An excellent work in a field of literature which 
has been hitherto practically unexplored, and in 
fact treated with contempt by classical scholars. The 
first and second parts of the work treat of prose and 
poetical literature: the third of vulgar-Greek lit- 
erature, ¢.e. written in the popular idiom as opposed 
to the more correctly written language [we may 
compare the distinction between modern-Greek and 
Romaic]. 

Adolf Holm, Griechische Geschichte: Band ITI. 
Geschichte Griechenlands im 4 Jahrhundert τ. Chr. 
bis zum Tode Aleranders des Grossen. Berlin, 1891. 
(J. Melber.) Highly commended: ‘this volume of 
Holm’s History of Greece is up to the level of the two 
preceding ones, and is sure to find an equal number 
of readers and admirers.’ 

Part ii. Essays :— 

A. Zur Trierenfrage und zu den Irrfahrten des 


Odysseus, by Dr. Max Hergt. Really a review of 
A. Breusing’s ‘die Lésung des Trierenriitsels,’ δέοι, 
1889: the writer expresses an unfavourable opinion 
of both parts of the work, more especially that 
which deals with the wanderings of Odysseus: the 
first part treats of the points raised by the Scholiast’s 
note on Aristophanes, Ranae, 1106. 

Zu den griechischen Tragikern, by Dr. J. G. 
Brambs. A discussion of the question whether 
Orestes went abroad before or after the murder of 
Agamemnon, ¢.¢. when he was quite a little child or 
when about twelve years old. The writer, who is 
himself of opinion that it would be absurd to think 
that if Orestes had left home when about twelve 
years old he would not have been readily recognized, 
thus sums up an examination of the story as told in 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides: Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides agree that Orestes left his 
home when a child, but Sophocles and Euripides 
follow the tradition that he did not do so until after 
the murder of Agamemnon—when he himself barely 
escaped—in order to bring out more strongly his 
motive for revenge, and in Euripides Electra is 
represented as much younger than in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, to make recognition on either side more 
difficult. 

Of the passage in Electra, v. 1485, 6, the writer, 
comparing Antig. 463, 4, offers a new interpretation : 
‘in what respect would one of mortal men, who are 
burdened with sorrows, reap any benefit, if his death 
be delayed ?’—giving a different rendering of θνήσκειν 
ὁ μέλλων. He is however inclined to bracket the 
lines as being unsuitable. 

Review :— 

Kallenburg, Studien iiber den gricchischen Artikel 
JI, Berlin, 1891. (Fr. Vogel.) An examination 
of the use of the article with the names of countries, 
towns, rivers, and mountains. Highly commended. 

Part iii. Essays :— 

Bemerkungen zur Germania des Tacitus, by Dr. 
B. Sepp. Notes on the MSS. of the Germania, and 
the interpretation of ch. 11, quidam...vocarentur : 
ch. xiii. insignis nobilitas...aspici: ch. xxvi. agri... 
partiuntur. 

Reviews :— 

Q. Horatius Flaccus, erklirtvon Adolf Kiessling. 
Erster Teil. Oden und Epoden.  2te Auflage. 
Berlin. Weidmannschée Buchhandlung. 1890. 
(Proshberger. ) 

Only meets with the qualified approval of the 
reviewer, who in many respects prefers the first 
edition, although he does not go so far as to say that 
the second contains no improvements, 

Dr. R. Képke, die lyrischen Versmasse von Horaz. 
4. Aufl. Berlin. Weidmann. (J. Mosl.) Highly 
commended. 

Otto Schultess, der Prozess des C. Rabirius vom 
Jahre 63 v. Chr. (C. Hammer.) A careful examina- 
tion of the subject, but marred by faulty arrange- 
ment. 

Otto Keller, Lateinische Volksetymologie und 
Verwandies. (J. Hiiussner.) Commended as a 
sympathetic treatise on a subject in which there is 
room for considerable diversity of opinion. 

Acta Seminarii Philologici Erlangensis. Ediderunt 
Iwanus Miiller et Augustus Lwchs. Vol. v. (G.L.). 
Contains (1) coniecturae Diodoreae, by Herm. Bezzel, 
(2) observationes criticae in Clementem Alexandri- 
num, (3) der Eigenname in der attischen Komiédie, by 
H. Steiger, (4) de participiorum usu Liviano capita 
selecta, by A. Koeberlin, (5) Ovids Werke in ihrem 
Verhaltniss zur antiken Kunst, by W. Wunderer. 

Demosthenes’ Acht Reden gegen Philipp. Ausgabe 
fiir Schiller: von G. Braiining. Hannover, 1891. 
(H. Ortner.) Commended. 
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Ferd. Weck die Epische Zerdehnung (Reichenhart). 
In spite of errors, important and suggestive. 

Waldemar Ribbeck, Griechische Schulgrammatik. 
Formenlehre der attischen Prosa nebst Casus- und 
Modus-Regeln. Carefully executed, but too elaborate 
in view of modern requirements, which would confine 
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the study of Greek within the narrowest possible 
limits. 

Herodotus, erklirt von Heinrich Stein. Band IV. 
Buch VII. mit drei Kértchen con H, Kiepert. 5te 
verbesserte Auflage. Berlin, 1889. A considerable 
improvement on the earlier editions. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aesopus. Fables choisies d’Esope. Expliquées lit- 
téralement et traduites en frangais par Leprévost. 


16mo. 84 pp. Paris, Hachette. 1 fr. 25. 
Archimedes. Le traité des corps flottants. Περὶ 
ὀχουμένων. Traduction nouvelle avec une intro- 


duction par A. Legrand. 8vo. 
Gauthier- Villars, 1 fr. 

Aristophanis comoediae. Annotatione critica, com- 
mentario exegetico, et scholiis graecis instruxit 
F. H. M. Blaydes. Pars X. Equites. ὅνο. xx, 
526. Halle, Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses. 
6 Mk. 

Aristotelis πολιτεία ᾿Αθηναίων edidit F. Blass. 12mo. 
xxviii, 118 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 50. 


28 pp. Paris. 


Aristoteles. Traduction générale par Barthélemy 
St.-Hilaire. Table alpbabétique des matiéres. 
2vols. 8vo. Paris, Hachette. 30 fr. 

Babrius. Fables. Texte grec publié avec une notice 


préliminaire, des notes et un lexique par M. 
Croiset. 18mo. 224 pp. Paris, Colin & Cie. 

Bednarz(G.) Desyntaxi Boethii. PartI. Programm. 
4to. 1658S. Striegau. 

Beitriige zur historischen Syntax der griechischen 
Sprache herausgegeben von M. Schanz. Band III. 
Heft 3. Abteilung 1. 8vo. Wiirzburg, Stuber. 
4 Mk. 

(Contents: Dyroff, A. Geschichte des Pronomen 
reflexivum. Abteilung I. Von Homer bis zur 
attischen Prosa. 138 pp.]. 

Beneke (E.) De Demosthenis quae fertur adversus 
Callicam orationis authentia. Dissertatio. 8vo. 
508. Halle. 

Benjamin (C.) De Justiniani imperatoris aetate 
quaestiones militares. Dissertatio. 8vo. 41 pp. 
Berlin, W. Weber. 

Bergstedt (H.) Quae uno tempore fiunt quatenus in 
Iliade narrentur. Programm. 4to. 39 pp. 
Norrkoéping. 

Berthier (J. J.) Commentatio cui titulus: La porte 
de Sainte-Sabine ἃ Rome. Programm. 4to. 90 pp. 
Freiburg. 

Best (H.) De Cypriani quae feruntur metris in 
Heptateuchum. 85, Dissertatio. 8vo. 59 pp. 
Marburg. 

Birt (1.) De amorum in arte antiqua simulacris ct 
de pucris minutis apud antiquos in deliciis habitis. 
Commentariolus Catullianus ii. 8vo. xlii pp. 
Plates. Marburg, Elwert. 1 Mk. 80. 

Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen. Herausgegeben 
von R. Forster. Band VI. Heft 3. 8vo. 140 pp. 
Breslau, Koebner, 4 Mk. 50. 

{Contents Kuhn, Fr. Symbolae ad doctrinae 
περὶ διχρόνων _liistoriam pertinentes, Accedit 
appendix. I. De Ignatii diaconi senariorum in 
Adamum memoria. II. De Ignatii diaconi, 
Theodosii diaconi, Christoph. Mytilenaei, Joannis 
Euchaitensis legibus metricis. ] 

Capellanus (G.) Sprechen Sie lateinisch ? Moderne 
Konversation in lateinischer Sprache. 2te Auflage 
12mo. 116 pp. Leipzig, Koch, 1 Mk. 80. 


Catalogues des livres grees et latins imprimés par 
Alde Manuce ἃ Venice 1498—1503—1513. Repro- 
duits en phototypie avec une préface par H. Omont. 
Folio. 16 pp. Plates. Paris, Bouillon. 15 fr. 

Cicero, Oeuvres. Brutus. Texte latin revu_ et 
publié d’aprés les travaux les plus récents avec un 
commentaire, introduction et index par J. Martha. 
8vo. xlvii, 269 pp. Paris, Hachette. 6 fr. 

Collignon (M.) Histoire de la sculpture greeque ; 
Tome I. Les origines, les primitifs, L’archaisme 
avanceé, L’époque des grands maitres du Vé si2cle. 
Plates. 4to. xii, 569 pp. Paris, Didot et Cie. 30 fr. 

Croisct, A. et J. Petitjean. Grammaire grecque ἃ 
lusage des classes de grammaire et de lettres. 16mo. 
615 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 3 fr. 

Crusius (O.) Untersuchungen zu den Mimiamben 
~ 8vo. vii, 203 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
6 


Cug (E.) Les institutions juridiques des Romains 
envisageés dans leurs rapports avec l'état social et 
avec les progres de la jurisprudence. Préface par 
1. E. Labbé. L’ancien droit. 8vo. xxxv, 773 pp. 
Paris, Plon et Cie. 

Curtius (A. W.) Das Stiersymbol des Dionysos. 
Pr. Koln 92. 228. u. ὃ Tafeln. 4to. 

Dingeldein (O.) Der Reim bei den Griechen und 
Roémern. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Reims. 
8vo. iv, 131 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk 

Dittmar (H.) Horati libri ii. satiram vi. interpre- 
tatus est. Programm. 4to. 26 pp. Magdeburg. 

Dorison. Quid de clementia senserit L, Annaeus 
Seneca. (Thése.) 8vo. 139 pp. Caen. 

Durm (J.) Baukunst der Griechen. 8vo. Plates. 
vii, 386 pp. Darmstadt, Bergstrasser. 18 Mk. 

(Handbuch der Architektur. TheilI]. Band I.] 

Eberl (G.) Die Fischkonserven der Alten. Pro- 
gramm. 8vo, 34 pp. Regensburg. 

Eck (Ὁ. A. H. van) Quaestiones scenicae romanae. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 104 pp. Leiden. 

Eismann (P.) De participii temporum usu Thucy- 
dideo. Pars I. Programm. 4to. 26 pp. Inow- 
razlaw. 

Forster (R.) Eduard Lippert. 

[Extract. Biographisches Jahrbuch fir Alter- 
thumskunde]. 8vo. 46 pp. Berlin, Calvary & Co. 
1 Mk. 80. 

Freidhof. Die sogenannten Gigantensiiulen. Pro- 
gramm. 4to. 30 pp. Metz, 

Frerichs (H.) Quaestiones Lucretianae. Programm. 
4to. 16 pp. Oldenburg. 

Fritzsche (R.) Quaestiones Lucaneae, 
8vo. 33 pp. Gotha, Burow. 1 Mk. 

Frohlich (F.) De rebus inde a Caesare occiso usque 
ad senatum liberalibus habitum gestis. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 58 pp. Berlin, W. Weber. 1 Mk. 20, 

Giesemann (P.) De metro paeonico sive cretico apud 

etas graecos. Disscrtatio. 8vo. 102 pp. Breslau, 

reuss & Jiinger. 1 Mk. 60. 

Gimm (J.) De adiectivis Plautinis. Programm. 8vo. 
31 pp. Altkirch. 


Dissertatio. 
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Goebel. Kritische Bemerkungen iiber Aristoteles 
Metaphysik. iii. Programm. 4to. 9 pp. Soest. 

Goetz (G.) De divi Hadriani sententiis et epistulis 
commentariolum, 410. viii. pp. Jena. Neuen- 
hahn. 50 pfg. 

Goctte (A.) De L. Accio et M. Pacuvio veteribus 
Romanorum poetis tragicis. Programm. 4to. 24 
pp. Rheine. 

Graf (E.) Pindars logaocedische Strophen. 8vo. 
43 pp. Marburg. Elwert. 1 Mk. 

Graefenhain (R.) De more libros dedicandi apud 
scriptores Graecos et Romanos obvio. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 59 pp. Marburg. 

Hagfors (E.) De praepositionum in Aristotelis poli- 
ticis et in Atheniensium politia usu. Dissertatio. 
8vo. vi, 131 pp. Berlin, Mayer & Miiller. 2 Mk. 

Hamimerschmidt(K.) Ueber die Grundbedeutung von 
Konjunktiv und Optativ und ihr Verhiltnis zu den 
Temporibus. Auf Grund der homerischen Epen. 
Dissertatio. Svo. 46 pp. Erlangen. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- Wissenschaft in 
systematischer Darstellung herausgegeben yon J. v. 
Miiller. Band VIII. Teil 11. 8vo. xv, 476 pp. 
Miinchen, Beck. 8 Mk. 

{Contents. viii, 2, Geschichte der Rémischen 
Litteratur von der Zeit vom Ende der Republik 
(30 vor Christ.) bis auf Hadrian (117 nach Christ. ). 

Handbuch der klasisschen Altertums- Wissenschaft, 
herausgegeben von I. von Miiller. Band 1. 2te 
Hiilfte, und Band IV. Abtheilung I. Hialfte 1. 
Zweite Auflage. 8vo. Miinchen, UC. H. Beck. 

. 2. Larfeld, W., Einleitende und Hilfs-Diszip- 
linen. Hiibner, E., Rémische Epigraphik. Unger, 
G. F., Zeitrechnung der Griechen and Romer. 
Nissen, H., Griechische und rémische Metrologie. 
xx, and 449—914 pp. 8 Mk. 50. (Band I. com- 
plete 15 Mk.). iv 1. Die griechischen Alter- 
thiimer. Hiilfte 1. Busolt, G. Staats und Rechts- 
alterthiimer. 384 pp. 6 Mk. 50. 

Harder. F. und R. Paukstadt, Griechische Schul- 
rammatik. Teil I. 8vo. vi, 71 pp. Dresden, 

hlermann. 1 Mk. 20. 

(Contents: Harder, Griechische Formenlehre 
zum Gebrauch an Schulen.] 

Haupt (C.) Anleitung zum Verstiindnis der liviani- 
schen Darstellungsform. 8vo. IV. 86 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1 Mk. 

Hedqvist (V.) De formis syncopatis, quae vocantur, 
verbi latini. Dissertatio. 8vo. 41 pp. Upsala. 

Herondae Mimiambi. Accedunt Phoenicis Coronis- 
tae Mattii mimiamborum fragmenta. Edidit O. 
Crusius. 12mo. xviii, 89 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
2 Mk. 40. 

Herzog (E.) Zur Literatur iiber den Staat der 
Athener. I. ‘endenz und Zusammenhang der 
pseudoxenophontischen Schrift iiber den Staat der 
Athener von Cap. 2, 19--- 1, 13 aus betrachtet. 
II. Ueber Aristoteles ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία Cap. 4. 
Dissertatio. ὅνο. 33 pp. Tiibingen. 

Heynacher (D.) Beitriige zur zeitgemiissen Behand- 
lung der lateinischen Grammatik auf statistischer 
— 8vo. 52 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
1 Mk 


-- 


Hildebrand (1.) Οπδοβίϊομθβ de Furiis poetis. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 51 pp. Halle. 

Hille (H.) Ueber die platonische Lehre vom Eros, 
Welche ethischen Anforderungen stellt Plato in 
dieser Lehre an die Philosophen? In wie weit hat 
die Persénlichkeit Platos diesen Anforderungen 
entsprochen. Programm. 4to. 45 pp. Liegnitz. 

Hochdanz (F.) Bemerkungen zur Topographie 
des alten Rom. Programm. 4to. 22 pp. Coslin. 

Homeri Odysseae Carmina. Cum apparatu critico 
ediderunt I. van Leeuwen et -M. B. Mendes da 
Costa. Pars posterior. Carmina 13—16 and 


index. 8vo. 289—593. Leiden, Sijthoff. 1 ff. 
50. 

Holleck (H.) Der harpalische Prozess des Demo- 
sthenes. Programm. 4to. 20 pp. Beuthen. 
Horatiit Flacci Carmina, relegit et apparatu critico 
selecto instruxit M. Hertz. 8vo. vi, 239 pp. 

Berlin, Weidmann. 2 Mk. 40. 

Hiilsen (C.) Das Forum Romanum. Rekonstruktion 
nach Angaben und mit Erliiuterungen. Folio, 2 
— 2 sheets text, 6 plans. Rom, Spithoever. 
2 Mk. 

Joannis Geometrae carmen de S. Panteleemone inte- 
grum edidit Sternbach. 

{Extract. Dissertationes classis philolog. Acad. 
litterarum Cracov.] 8vo. 86 pp. Krakau. ὃ Mk. 

Kalbfleisch (K.) In Galeni de placitis Hippocratis 
et Platonis libros observationes criticae. 8vo. 
48 pp. Berlin, Heinrich. 2 Mk. 

Kappe (F.) Der Bekkersche Paraphrast der Ilias 
und seine Bedeutung fiir die Textkritik. Pro- 
gramm. 4to. 16 pp. Liegnitz. 

Kirchner (H.) Die verschiedenen Auffassungen des 
platonischen Dialogs Cratylus. I. Die Sprach- 

hilosophie vor Plato. Programm. 4to. 18 pp. 
rieg 

Koch (H.) Quaestionum de proverbiis apud Aes- 
chylum Sophoclem Euripidem caput alterum. 
Programm. 4to. 27 pp. Bartenstein. 

Koch (J.) De carminibus Prisciani Grammatici 
nomine inscriptis. Programm. 4to. 23 pp. 
Frankfurt. 

Krall (1.) Die etruskischen Mumienbinden des 
Agramer National Museums, 4to. 70 pp. plates. 
Wien, Tempsky. 8 Mk. 

{Extract : Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften. ] 

Krapp (¥.) Der substantivierte Infinitiv, abhingig 
von Priipositionen und Pripositions-Adverbien in 
der historischen Griicitiit. [Herodot bis Zosimus. ] 
Dissertatio. ὅνο. v, 111 pp. Heidelberg, C. 
Winter. 3 Mk. 

Kronenberg (A. J.) Ad Apuleium Madaurensem. 
Programm. 8vo. 32 pp. Rotterdam, Wenk ἃ 
Berkhoff. 50 ets. 

Leeder (M.) Der italienische Cursus des kaiserlich 
deutschen Instituts zu Rom 1891. Programm. 
4to. 24 pp. Grinberg. 

Leopold (J. M.) Studia Peerlkampiana. Disser- 
tatio. 8vo, viii, 114 pp. Leiden. 

Levison (K.) Fasti praetorii inde ab Octaviani im- 
perii singularis initio usque ad Hadriani exitum. 
8vo. 173 pp. Breslau, Preuss ἃ Jiinger. 5 Mk. 

Linderbauer (B.) De verborum mutuatorum et pere- 
grinorum apud Ciceronem usu et compensatione. 
Pars prior. Programm. 8vo. 67 pp. Metten. 

Livius (Titus.) Ab urbe condita liber xxx. Fiir 
den Schulgebrauch erkliirt von Luterbacher. 8vo. 
87 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 20. 

Lorentz (P.) Observationes de-pronominum persona- 
lium apud poetas Alexandrinos usu. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 54pp Berlin, Heinrich. 1 Mk. 50. 

LIndwich (A.) Adnotationum criticarum ad scholia 
in Homeri Iliadem Genavensia pars II et commen- 
tatio Quantitaetszeichen in den aeltesten Iliashand- 
schriften inscripta. Programm. 4to. 31 pp. 
Koenigsberg. 

Liibke(H.) Menander und seine Kunst. Programm. 
4to. 38 pp. Berlin, Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Marx (F.) Interpretationes latinae. Programm. 
4to. 18 pp. Greifswald. 

Matzinger (S.) Des hl. Thascius Caecilius Cypri- 
anus Tractat : ‘De bono pudicitiae.’ Programm. 
8vo. 47 pp. Niirnberg. 

Mausbach (J.) Ein missverstandenes Wort des hl. 
Augustinus. Programm. 8vo. 11 pp. Gladbuch. 
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May (0.) Die frither dem Seneka zugeschriebene 
Abhandlung ‘de quatuor virtutibus cardinalibus’ 
aus einer Handschrift des Neisser Gymnasiums 
verdffentlicht. Programm, 4to. 10 pp. Neisse. 

Merguet (H.) Lexikon zu den Schriften Cicero’s mit 
Angabe siimtlicher Stellen. Teil II. Lexikon zu 
den philosophischen Schriften. Band II. 8vo. 
860 pp. Jena, G. Fischer. 43 Mk. 

Miodonski(A.) Miscellanea latina. 12mo. 9 pp. 
Krakau. 40 pf. 

[Extract : Dissertationes classis philologicae 
Academiae Litterarum Cracoviensis. ] 

Molken (H.) In Commentarium de bello africano 
quaestiones criticae. 8vo. 127 pp. Jena, Pohle. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Mommsen (T.) Ledroit public romain. Traduit sur 
la 3%me édition allemande par Fred. Girard. 
Tome II, 8vo, 411 pp. Paris, Thorin. 

Monumenta Germaniae historica inde ab ἃ, D. usque 
ad a. MD. Auctorum antiquissimorum tomus ix. 
Chronica minora saeculorum iv. v. vi. vii. edidit 
T. Mommsen. Vol. I. fase. 2. 4to. xii, pp. 
341—756 2 plates. Weidmann, Berlin. 15 Mk. 

Morlais (Vabbé). Histoire de Ja littérature latine. 
18mo. xxvii, 333 pp. Paris, Poussielgue. 

Muzik (H.) Bemerkungen zu Weidners Neposaus- 
abe. Programm. 8vo. 3 pp. Krems. 

Myska (G.) Ueber das Verhiiltnis des von Plato im 
Politikos entwickelten Staatsbegriffes zu der Dar- 
stellung desselben in der Politeia und den Nomoi. 
Programm. 4to. 16 pp. Allenstein. 

Neumann (J.) De quinquennalibus coloniarum et 
municipiorum. Dissertatio. 8vo. 76 pp. Leip- 


zig. 

Nes M. van) Homerica quaestio, quatenus 
mythologicis illustratur. Dissertatio. 8vo. viii, 
136 pp. Amsterdam. 

Nikel (1.) Socialpolitik und sociale Bewegungen im 
Alterthum. 8vo. iv, 76 pp. Paderborn, Schén- 
igh. 1 Mk. 20. - 

[Extract : Bericht der wissenschaftlichen Gesell- 
schaft Philomathie in Neisse. ] 

Nitzsch. Uebersetzung des Sophokleischen Philoktet. 
Teil I]. Programm. 4to. 13 pp. Bielefeld. 
Pallu de Lessert (A. C.)  Vicaires et Comtes 
Δ᾽ Afrique de Dioclétien ἃ V'invasion vandale. 

8vo. 185 pp. Paris, Pedone-Lauriel. 

Panzer (J.) De Mythographo Homerico restituendo. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 70 pp. Greifswald. 

Pelagonii artis veterinariae quae extant recensuit 
praefatus, commentatus est Max. Ihm. 12mo. 
244 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Philodemi volumina rhetorica edidit S. Sudhaus. 
12mo. 111, 385 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 

Philologische Untersuchungen herausgegeben von 
A. Kiessling and U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff. Heft 12and13. 8vo. Berlin, Weidmann. 

(Contents: 12. Maass, E. Aratea. 416 pp. 
16 Mk. 13. Geffcken, J. Timaios’ Geographie 
des Westens. viii, 206 pp. 2 Maps. 7 Mk.] 

Plautus (T. M.) Het Spookhuis (Mostellaria) 
Vertaling van M. B. Mendes da Costa. 12mo. 
bed 58 pp. Amsterdam, Kampen and Zoon. 
50 


Plinius Secundus. Choix de Lettres. Texte Latin 
avec une notice sur la vie et les ceuvres de Pline 
le Jeune, des notes etc. par A. Waltz, 4ime édition. 
16mo, xxviii, 292 pp. Paris,Hachette. 1 Fr. 80. 

——. Naturalis historiae libri xxxvii. Post 
Ludovici Jani obitum recognovit et scripturae 
diserepantiae adjecta edidit C. Mayhoff. Vol iii. 
libri xvi—xxii. 12mo. xiv, 496 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 4 Mk, 

Pohi(J.) Lectionum Catullianarum specimen III. 
Programm. 4°. 16 pp. Kempen. 


Polybii historiae. Recensuit apparatu critico instruxit 
F. Hultsch. Vol. ii. Editio ii, 8vo. xvi, 368 pp. 
Berlin, Weidmann. Mk. 6. 

Péppelmann, (L.) Bemerkungen zu Dillenburgers 
Horaz-Ausgabe letzter Hand, III. Teil. Ρτο- 
gramm 4°, 28 pp. Trier. 

Prellitz (W.) Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
griechischen Sprache mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung des Neuhochdeutschen und einem deutschen 
Worterverzeichnis. 8vo. xvi, 382 pp. Gottingen. 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 8 Mk 

Pridik (A.) De Cei insulae rebus. 8vo. viii, 
179 pp. Berlin, Mayer and Miiller. 8 Mk. 60. 

Primozie (A.) Zur Homerlectiire. 1 Theil. Pro- 
gramm. 8vo. 20 pp. Iglau. 

Pulvermacher (D.) Sebastian Miinster als Gram- 
matiker. Dissertatio. 8vo, 32 pp. Erlangen. 
Rambeau (T.)  Charakteristik der historischen 
Darstellung des Sallustius (11. Teil). Programm. 

4to. 18 pp. Burg. 

Reinhardt (G.) Der Perserkrieg des Kaisers Julian. 
Programm. 410. 45 pp. Dessau. 1 Mk. 50. 
Rentzsch (O.) Herodots Stellung zum alten Mythus. 

Programm. 4to. 28 pp. Dresden. 

Rhodius (B.) Beitriige zur Lebensgeschichte und 
zu den Briefen des Psellos. Programm. 40. 
26 pp. Plauen. 1 Mk. 80. 

Ribbeck (O.) Geschichte der rémischen Dichtung. 
Band III. Dichtung der Kaiserherrschaft. 8vo. 
iii, 372 pp. Stuttgart, Cotta. Mk. 9. 

Roemer (A.) Die Notation der Alexandrinischen 
Philologen bei den griechischen Dramatikern. 

(Extract: Abhandlungen der k. Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften.] 410. 54 pp. 
Miinchen, Franz Verlag. 1 Mk. 60. 

Rzach (A.) Metrische Studien zu den sibyllinischen 

Orakeln. 8vo. 80 pp. Wien, Tempsky. 1 Mk. 60. 
{Extract: Sitzungsberichte der  kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. ] 

Sauer (B.) Altnaxische Marmorkunst. 8vo. 
43 8. und 1 Tafel. Giessen. 

Schafstacdt (H.) De Diogenis epistulis. Dissertatio. 
8vo. 63 pp. Gottingen, Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht. 1 Mk. 20 

Schilling (G.) Die Tmesis bei Euripides. Zu den 
griechischen Tragikern II. Programm.  8vo. 
34 pp. Glogau. 

Schmidt (J.) Der Sklave bei Euripides, Teil II. 
Programm, 4to. 37 pp. Grimma. 1 Mk. 
50. 

Schneck (B.) Quaestiones paroemiographicae de 
codice Coisliniano 177 et Eudemi quae feruntur 
lexicis. Dissertatio. 8vo. 50pp. Breslau. 

Schoenle (F. L.) Diodorstudien. Dissertatio. 8vo. 
91 pp. Berlin, Speyer and Peters. 1 Mk. 50. 

Schulten (A.) De conventibus civium Romanorum 
sive de rebus publicis c. r. medicis inter 
municipium et collegium. Dissertatio.  8vo. 
38 pp. Gottingen. 

Schvindt (Th.) Tietoja karjalan rautakaudesta 
kikisalmen kihlakunnan alalta saatujen léytojen 
mukaan. Dissertatio. ὅνο. 191 pp. Plates. 
Helsingfors. 

Schwartz (E.) De numerorum usu Euripideo capita 
selecta. Pars II. 4to. pp. 25—47. Kiel, 
Lipsius and Tischer. Each 1 Mk, 20. 

Schwickert (J. J.) Kritisch-exegetische Unter- 
suchungen zu dem 2. olympischen Siegesgesange 
Pindars. 4to. xxx pp. Trier. 1 Mk. 

Scidenadel (K.) Altgriechische Epigramme, Tisch- 
und Volkslieder deutsch nach der Urschrift und in 
freien Nachbildungea. Programm. 4to. 17 pp. 
Rastatt. 

Seneca. Extraits des ceuvres philosophiques et des 
tragédies de Sénéque avec une notice sur Sénéque 
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et des notes par L. Martel. 18mo. xxiv, 508 
pp. Paris, Garnier. 

Sitil (C.) Die Phineusschale und aihnliche Vasen mit 
bemalten Flachreliefs [1ster Jahresbericht des von 
Waguerschen Kunst-lustitutes der Universitat 
Wiirzburg]. 4to. 24 pp. 1 Mk. 

Sophocles, Tragédies. ‘raduites en francais par M, 
Bellaguet, avec une notice sur Sophocle par E. 
Tournier. 16mo. xx, 351 pp. Paris, Hachette. 
3 fr. 50. 

Spandl (J.) Constructionsschwankungen in der 
lateinischen Sprache und deren Ursachen.—Die 
Flexion der deutschen Adjectiva nach artikel- 
haften Wortern im Plural. Programm. 8vo. 23 


pp. Gaya. 

Spiegel (G,) Zur Characteristik des Epigramma- 
tikers M. Valerius Martialis. 11, Programm. 
8vo. 40 pp. Hall. 

Strathmann (G.) De hiatus fuga, quam invenimus 
apud Philodemum Epicuyeum. Programm. 4to. 
28 pp. _Viersen. 

Sumpff (O.) Casars Beurteilung seiner Offizieye in 
den Commentarien vom gallischen Kriege. Pro- 
gramm. 4to. 26 pp. Quedlinburg. 

Straotman (Κ. E. W.) Quaestiones ad imperatoris 
Commodi vitam pertinentes. Dissertatio. 8vo. 
64 pp. Groningen. 

Sudhaus (S,) Prolegomena ad Philodemi Rhetorica. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 39 pp. Bonn. 

Tacitus, Annales. Texte latin public avec des argu- 
ments par E, Jacob. 16mo. xvi, 702 pp. Paris, 
Hachette. 2 fr. 50. 

Tappertz (E.) De coniunctionum ysu apud Manilium 


quaestiones selectae. Dissertatio. 8vo. 77 pp. 
Miinster. 

Victoris, Sexti Aurelii, de Caesaribus liber. Ad 
fidem codicum Bruxellensis et Oxoniensis recensuit 
F. Pichlmayr. Programm. 8vo. vii, 59 pp. 
Miinchen, Lindauer. 

Volger (H.) Die Lehre von den Seelenteilen in der 
alten Philosophie. ‘TeilI. Programm. 4to. 28 
pp. Ploen. 

Wagner (J.) Realien des griechischen Alterthums 
fiir den Schulgebrauch zusammengestellt. 2 
maps and illustrations. 8vo. vii, 124 pp. 
Brinn, Winiker. 2 Mk. 20. 

‘ecklein. Ueber Themistokles und die Seeschlacht 
bei Salamis. 8vo. 24 pp. Munchen. 

Wulf (O.) Zur Theseusfrage. Archiologische 
Untersuchungen und mythologische Beitrige. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 204 pp. Dorpat, Karow. ὅ Mk. 

Zander (C. M.) De lege versificationis latinae summa 
et antiquissima. 4to. 28 pp. Lund, Miller. 
80 

[Extract : Lund’s Univ. Anskrift.] 

Zander (M.) Der italienische Cursus des kaiser]. 
deutschen archaologischen Institutes zu Rom 1891. 
Programm. 4to. 24 pp. Griinberg. 

Zeitschrift, Byzantinische, herausgegeben von K. 
Krumbacher. Band I. 4 Hefte. ὅνο Leipzig, 
Teubner. (Heft 1. 184 pp.) 20 Mk. 

Zicgert (P.) Die Psychologie des T. Flavius Clemens 
Alexandrinus. Dissertatio. 8vo. ὅθ pp. Er- 
langen. 

Zuretti (C, O,) Analecta Aristophanea, 8vo. iv, 
162 pp. Torino, E. Loescher. ὅ lire. 
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